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ALL THAT’S LACKING IS THE CROWD AND THE SUGAR CANE PATCH OR THE ROAST POTATOES 


























or Christmas hat 
Jhroughout the Year 


~and for years to come 


uN the home that boasts a 
Synchrophase, the happiness of 
Christmas does not die with the 
Yule log embers. The reception is so 
Satisfying, because so clear and true 
to voice or instrument, that it brings 
daily happiness throughout the year. 





This unusually superior reception is 
due mainly to the Co/ortone, an ex- 
clusive Grebe development which 
enables you to control the tone quality 
of reception irrespective of the loud 
speaker’s characteristics. Then the 
Binocular Coils bring in the station 
you want and exclude the others; 
while the S-L-F Condensers make 
station selection easy by preventing 
their crowding. 


These and other exclusive Grebe fea- 
tures make the Synchrophase the 
Christmas gift par excellence. 





Colortone 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 
gives you oontrol of 
tone quality indepen- 
dent of the loudspeaker 


Send for Booklet P.F,. which explains 
all Grebe advantages. Then have your 
dealer demonstrate so you can com- 
pare Grebe reception with that of 
other sets. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th St., New York 
Western Branch: 

443 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal, 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





Pinocular Coils 
Reg. U. S. Pat, Of. 
bring in the station you 
want; shet out the 
others, 


This Company 
owns and op rates 
Stations VA 

and WBOQ. 


AK 


QUAN 


S 


. PAT. OFF. 





¢ 


DB 


TRADE MARK 
REG US PAT OFF 


All Grebe appa- 

ratusis covered by 

Patents granted 
and pending. 





PISS D DADA POTION 








| like I asked, 





| know that. 
| sense. 





“Why Do Women Do That Way?” 


We Are Willing to Bet Bill Casper Is Learning Fast 


HE editor of this paper has got me 
in a mess. A few papers back I 
told about a rumpus one of the ads 
got me and Marthy into and just casual 
“Why do women do that 
way?" Now it seems 
the editor ain’t got 
much- woman sense 





so he put a piece in 
the paper promisin’ 
to pay $3 for the 
best letter sayin’ 
why. Then 
when I dropped in 
to get a paper 
kinder early like he 
pushes a bushel bas- 
ket of letters at me 


today 








nILL CASPER 
and says, “Here's your answer.” 


Well sir, it looks like every woman 1n 
the country seen that fool thing and most 
of ‘em got mad enough to write about it 
Why in tarnation the editor ever had 
them letters sent to me I don't know 
“What'll I do with 'em?” says I. “Read 
"em and pick the winner,” says he. “No 
sir,” says I, flat footed like, “you don't 
ketch me pickin’ no winners among 
women folks or baby shows. I done 
picked one and as long as she keeps her 
strength I got better sense and to start 
pickin’ another.” 

“All right then,” says he. “I'll pick the 
winner and you tell 'em.” Now if he’s 
fool enough to do it and him a married 
man too, I ain’t aimin’ to interfere but T 
hate to have to go to his funeral and him 


so young. Now here's the letter he gives 
first prize. Let's see what it says. 


$3 Prize Letter 


“FINHE reason women do as Bill Casper 

says they do, is because men do as 
Bill Casper does, and until the farmers 
wake up to the fact that it is day time 
to the farmer, and that everything is new 
and modern, except Jiushands for farm 
women, they are going to stay in the rut 
with Bill Casper."—Mrs. L. P., Pied- 
mont, S. C. 

Now why do you reckon he picked that 
one? I got a notion it’s because this 
Mrs. P. took such a poke at me. But if 
that's it, there’s plenty of others he could 
of picked. 

Well, that’s that, and I hope she feels 
better than I do. Phew! I'm glad that’s 
all they is to it. Now if I had a been 
pickin’ the first prize I think I would 
have took one like this: 


Bill’s Choice 


“CNOME women quarrel because they 
have never been used to nothing else. 
Some quarrel because the old devil is in 
them. Others are easy made mad and 
quarrel when things don't go their way. 
Some get in such a habit of quarreling 
hey go quarreling and fussing when 
there is not any call for it. Some women 
quarrel because their children don’t cbey 
them. Some quarrel because their hus- 
band quarrels. They think they must 
quarrel or they can't stand their own 
self."—Mrs. E. L., Marshall, N. C 

“P. S. Say Bill, your picture looks 
like you don’t quarrel.” ; 

Now there’s a letter that answers the 
question. Looks like any man_ that’s 
been married any length of time would 
There’s a woman that’s got 
You can tell that by readin’ what 
she says down there after P. S. 

Then there’s another that starts off 
kind of human like. She says: “God put 
a punishment on woman. Genesis 3.16 

‘thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.” 

I'm shore glad to get the scripture on 
this question. It helps me a heap. But 
I’ve got my suspicions about where she 
means the punishment is. I thought I 
was getting that. 


It’s surprisin’ how many correct an- 
swers they was but I wish you would 
listen to this: “My dear Uncle Bill:—] 


am not surprised at your woman doing 
you so bad with all of your frowning and 
jawing. If you would let her know yoy 
were the boss and call her wife with a 


smile, I don’t think you would have any 
trouble. Your dear old 
bachelor friend.”—B. F., Waxhaw, N. C 


sympathetic 


Now what does he know about it? 
Why don’t he get him a woman and learn 
somethin’ about that bossin’ job? 


“How much courting have you ever 
done, especially ‘with Martha?” says this 
one, Mrs. M.C., Vernon Hill, Va Now 
I hope I ain't been caught courtin’ no- 
body else. I reckon that answers her 


question, don't it? 


Now here’s one from a woman as has 
had the right kind of experience. She 
says: ‘“Marthy’s rampage and Bill's in- 
nocence (?) are too true to life to savor 
humor. I'll bet Bill hitched up that 
horse.”"—Mrs. M., White Oak, N. C. 
Why did she put question mark in there 
after “Bill's innocence”? I don't see 
no need for it and she might just as well 
left off that last sentence. 


Here’s one I ain't specially likin’ and 
I'm askin’ all my married men friends 
if it’s fair. It says: “All women don't 
do that way for the simple reason that 
all men are not like Bill Casper.’"-—Mrs 
W., Clarkton, Va. Now what's the 
matter? Ain't I treated: Marthy right? 
Didn't I take her to the show? Whar 
does she say that about me for? 


Here's one that’s real friendly. I'd 
love to know a friendly gal like this. 
“Tell Aunt Martha to walk 
out and have her picture made with 
yours."—E. D. All right sister, but 
Martha is so retirin’ like I don't know 
whether she will or not. 

Well, well, if here ain't one from 
Sam Johnson. I do believe it's the same 
Sam as is always droppin’ in at the edi 
tor’s to hear hisself talk. Let's see what 
he says: “Dear Bill:—you know the an- 
swer and you didn’t ask that question 
for no answer. It’s approval you want, 
that’s what it is. There's no real, sufe 
enough head of the house with a_ boss 
over him that don’t glory in being bossed. 
It’s a fact! A husband knows his boss’ 
voice and he just naturally wants to be 
bossed and women know it. That's why. 
Yours truly, Sam Johnson.” 

Well - - - If T warn't a church 
goin’ man [ think I could think up 2 
few to say to that. Who said anything 
about bossin’ anyhow? Well that's enough 


She says: 


>? ? ? 


for that. Here's one that's wrote a lot 
purtier. Let's see what he says: 

“Dear Bill: All women are like your 
Marthy. From the loads of good things 


yeu haul to town she evidently has 4 
hand in the work and like you she reads 
the ads. You do not see as much of 
your four walls as she does and you 
need diversion, so does she. Take her to 
the show, Bill, and give thanks for your 
helpful mate. All work and no play 
leads many a Martha to an early grave 
or the insane asylum. We all need to 
leave our routine of work occasionally. 
A good picture show is a fine diversion 
for her.”—Mrs. M. M., Forest City, 
North Carolina. 

Well! Now what do you think o! 
that? Blamed if she ain't mighty nigh 
right. What a fool I been not to see it 
before. Folks, I’ve got to close this let- 
ter. I'm goin’ to find Marthy and see ! 
there’s any way to sort of make things 


right. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 
P. S. Marthy has just seen what l 


wrote the first time. What I said uP 
there about makin’ things right is all off. 
B.C 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


Now Is Time for Pruning, Spraying, Setting Trees, and Preparing for Irish Potatoes 


Ten Timely Garden and Orchard Pointers 


RUNE fruit trees before giving winter sprays. 
Pp Be sure to pile and burn all cut off branches. 

Much spray material and labor will be saved by 
doing the pruning first. 


2, Dig up and burn badly diseased or stunted fruit 


4 


trees. Especially should this be 
done where it is evident that trees 
are so far gone that they will nev- 
er be of any value. 

3. There is still time in the 
lower half of the South to sow 
lawn -grass seed. To have green 





grass through the winter, sow 
English rye grass broadcast on 
the lawn at the rate of one 


pound to each 100 square feet of space. 


4. When spraying with lubricating oil emulsion and 
using a tank where lime-sulphur has been used wash 
out very carefully before putting in the oil emulsion. 
Clean it out by using a strong solution of caustic 
soda or lye. 

5. In the upper half of the South, it is desirable to 
store such root crops as beets and carrots. Parsnips 
and oyster plants, however, may stay right in the gar- 
den and be pulled as needed, as cold 


ground broadcast. It is not necessary to turn the ma- 
nure under completely, but in turning the ground it 
will be partially covered, which is an ideal way for it 
to be handled. 


To Succeed With Early Irish Potatoes 


VERY indication points to reasonably good prices 

for early Irish potatoes next year. We believe 

that because of the short crop of Irish potatoes 
in the North and East last fall and the less than nor- 
mal crop of sweet potatoes in the South, that Irish 
potatoes put on the market before next June should 
bring a satisfactory price. We do not advise or believe 
that it will be profitable to increase the crop too much, 
but an increase of 10 to 20 per cent will, in our 
opinion, be good business. 

But to make this crop the most profitable, it must 
be gotten on the market at the earliest possible date. 
Also, good seed must be used, planted on good ground 
that is well prepared, heavily fertilized, and every pre- 
caution taken to produce a quality product, and a 
good yield per acre. Therefore, of utmost importance 
is the matter of securing good seed, certified if possible. 
Seed are high priced, the certified being higher than 
the non-certified, but where one is sure he can get 
certified seed of high quality our advice is to buy it 


even though it may cost a third more than the ordinary 
tun of seed. , 

It is none too early to make plans for this crop. 
The ground should be broken now, the seed should be 
contracted for, fertilizer bought, and preparations made 
for treating the seed with corrosive sublimate or some 
other -material to control scab. 


Fall Best Time to Set Fruit Trees 


RUIT trees may be set any time during the dor- 
mant season—that is, from late fall to early spring. 
It has been rather definitely shown, however, that 
fall planting is best in the South. There is no better 
month for the work than December. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons why fall planting is the most desirable is 
because it gives the trees time to become established 
and for feed roots to develop, thereby putting the trees 
in condition that will permit them to grow off rapidly 
as soon as the weather warms up in the spring. 
Naturally, the buds and leaves are coming out as 
soon as warm weather comes around and if they come 
out before the feed roots develop there is compara- 
tively little food available for these leaves for the first 
few weeks. That means that the tree is weakened just 
to that extent. 
We have seen some very fine orchards develop from 
trees that were planted in late winter 





or early spring, but it is unquestionably 





weather improves rather than hurts 
them. 
6. Cover the garden with stable 


HERE’S HOW—. 


To Measure Your Hay 


true that the late fall or early winter 
planting is best, except in the upper 
portion of the mountainous region 





manure now in order to have the best 
and earliest vegetables next spring. 
Even where winter vegetables are grow- 
ing, scatter the manure between them. 
Scatter on top of cover crops, if such 
are growing in the garden. 








7. In diluting lubricating oil emul- 
sion with hard water, it is desirable to 
use something to make it mix well. 
Eight ounces of calcium caseinate, or 
Y% pound bluestone and % pound of 
lump lime to 50 gallons of the mixture 
will usually bring about this desired 
result. 


8. Cut out dgad wood in shade trees 
and shrubbery. Head back where need- 
ed. Shade trees need very little in the 
way of heading back, but often by cut- 
ting back a branch here and there the 
general appearance of the tree may be 
improved. Do not head back shrubbery 
that blooms early in the spring at this 


“Jo Estimate 
WEIGHT OF HAY: 


MEBBY THEM 
TRAMPS CAN 

TELL ME WHAT 
THIS STACK 








ORIWE OUT ALL THE LIVEST 
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ONE WAY OF MEASURING 
OVER A STACK 





L.MEASURE DISTANCE OVER STACK 
2. MULTIPLY BY WIDTH 
3. MULTIPLY BY LENGTH 





where the weather becomes very cold. 


Winter Spraying Necessary to 
Control Scale 


T IS never safe not to give all kinds 


of fruit trees a spraying during 
winter, because San Jose scale is 
found practically everywhere fruit 


trees grow. Remember that this pest 
cannot be sprayed with a _ material 
strong enough to kill it without injur- 
ing the fruit trees in the summer time. 


The two standard spray materials 
for controlling this pest and other scale 
insects are the oil sprays and concen- 
trated lime-sulphur wash. They can 
be made at home. Except where one 
is growing fruit on a large scale and is 
equipped to make these materials eco- 
nomically, it will be found best and 
cheaper to buy the commercial mate- 

















time of the year, but only that which 
blooms late in the spring. 


9. Very little fruit or vegetables are 
eaten on those farms where they are 
not grown. No one is fair to himself, 
family, or pocketbook who doesn't 
grow enough of these for home use. 
Those who have a home orchard should 
Plan to improve it now, by pruning, 
Spraying, and giving a thorough clean- 
ing up. Those who haven’t one should 
get nursery catalogs and order fruit 
trees and set an orchard. 


_ 10. The breaking of the garden soil 
in early winter means that the soil will 
warm up and dry out earlier in the 
Spring and, therefore, be in condition 
for sowing vegetable seed much ear- 
lier than if left unplowed. This is an 
M™portant point. A good plan is to 
Put on a heavy broadcast application 
of stable manure and then break the 





+. TAKE ONE-FOURTH OF THIS SUM 
FOR LOW OR NARROW STACK ; ONE 
THIRD FOR TALL ,ROUNDED STACK 

IF STACK IS NEWLY QUILT, ONIDE BY 
580 ; IF TWO MONTHS OLD OR MORE, 
OWIDE BY 512 


THE ANSWER 1S THE NUMBER of TONS 





NOTE: IN A CASE OF THIS KIND DIVIDE NUMBER OF 
TIMES AROUND STACK BY WEIGHT OF 
TO NEAREST TREE ,— ERASE ANDO S 










C'MON BESSIE - 
WELL FIGGER THIS 
OUT IN TIN CANS. 
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BULL; ADO OISTANCE| 
TART ALL OVER. 








IF HAY Is INMOW — 
DIVIDE BY 580 IF JUST PUTING 
BY 512 IF REASONABLY WELL 
SETTLED ; ANDBY 4-15 IF MOW 
IS OEEP AND HAY WELL TRAMPED. 


IF HAY 1s iInCOW 





rial already prepared. 

Manufacturers are equipped to make 
these spray materials in a more thor- 
ough manner than is possible for the 
small fruit grower. They are also 
equipped to make it on a large scale 
and, therefore, more cheaply. For 
these reasons we recommend to the 
small frit grower that instead of try- 
ing to make these materials that he 
buy the commercial products. 


eS —— 


F PRUNED later than the middle to 

latter part of December, the scup- 

pernong will bleed so badly as to 
injure and often kill it. These do not 
need to be headed back severely like 
bunch grapes, but they do need to be 
thinned out and headed back so as to 
keep them within bounds and to allow 
sunshine to enter. 
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EDITORIAI ar, ‘ OPINION 





The Truth About Government Cotton Reports 


F THE many crop reports issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the one that 
has created the greatest imterest and provoked the 
most adverse criticism is the cotton report, which has 
been issued practically without interruption since 18066. 
This volume of adverse criticism is due in large 
measure to the fact that cotton is the plaything of a 
buge number of gamblers who resent any effort on the 
part of the government to provide farmers with ac- 
curate information regarding their crop. Many others 
who criticise the cotton reports are honest in their con- 
viction, but lack information as to the real nature of 
the cotton reports and just how they should function 
It should not be inferred, however, that cotton re- 
ports are a paragon of accuracy. They are open to 
criticism. Sometimes they are inaccurate. But they 
are the best reports on the crop we have, and if there 
must be criticism, let it be of a constructive nature, 
tending to strengthen the reports rather than weaken 
or absolutely destroy them. 
Since so many false statements have been made about 
government cotton crop reports, we believe it worth 
while to explain briefly just how they are obtained. 


The actual work of gathering and compiling cotton 
reports is in the hands of the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates, a branch of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, which in turn is a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. To this Division of Crop 
and Livestock Estimates come reports about the cotton 
crop from all over the Cotton Belt. Not only are there 
about 52,000 crop correspondents who report direct to 
Washington, but in each cotton growing state, there is 


a trained agricultural statistician with assistants, and 
each one of these state statisticians maintains large 
lists of cotton reporters, who report direct to him. The 


reports of these state men to Washington are based on 
returns from these various lists of reporters as well as 
upon information secured by personal field trips. In 
order to show the far-flung organization through which 
the Department of Agriculture obtains its cotton crop 
information, we are giving the sources from which the 
cotton crop reports came in 1926:— 


1.—Reports Going Direct to Washington: 

(a) 600 county reporters, each reporting for a county 

(b) 10,000 township reporters, each reporting for a township 

(c) 6,000 special cotton reporters (bankers, cotton factors, 
etc.), each reporting for his locality. 

(d) 14,000 individual farm reporters, 
acreage and yield of his own farm 

(e) 16,000 cotton ginners, each reporting for his 
2.—Reports from state statisticians, one in each state, 

derive their information from: 

(a) Personal field trips 

(b) 10,000 field aid reporters, 
ship or smaller area. 

(c) 5,000 special cotton reporters (bankers, cotton factors, 
etc.), cach reporting for his locality. 

(d) 25,000 individual farm reporters, 
acreage and yield for his own farm. 


each reporting the 


locality 
who 
for a town- 


each reporting 


each reporting the 

Of course, all of these crop correspondents do not 
answer every inquiry sent out by the government. The 
number reporting varies with the time of year and the 
nature of the inquiry and with the type of the reporter. 
As reports from each of these various groups are re- 
ceived, they are tabulated and summarized separately. 
It follows, then, if the government obtains reports 
from thousands of people actually in and adjacent to 
the cotton fields, that its reports are considerably more 
than guesses, as they are belittled by certain misin- 
formed people. 

Cotton reports are now issued semi-monthly during 
the growing season from July to November. In the 
first report which comes in May the revised acreage 
report for the previous year is given. The estimated 
acreage for the current year comes out July Fore- 
cast of probable production, expressed in 500-pound 
gross weight bales, is issued semi-monthly from July 
to November. These forecasts are based upon two 
factors: first, the acreage in cultivation, and, second, 
the condition of the crop. A report as to production, 
yield per acre, and acreage harvested, is made in De- 
cember simultaneously with the report made by the 
Bureau of Census as to the number of bales ginned to 
December 1. The amount of cotton ginned to Decem- 
ber 1, the percentage picked to that date, and the acre- 
age abandoned since June 25 are considered in estimat- 
ing the acreage for harvest and the cotton production. 


II 


In getting at the acreage of the crop on June 25, sev- 
eral methods are used. First of all, there is the actual 
number of bales ginned the preceding year. There is 
also a fairly accurate estimate as to the yield per acre 
that year. Having these two figures, it is an easy 





niatt r to figure the acreage harvested the preceding 
year. To this figure is added the estimate as to the 
abandoned acreage, and this gives a fairly close esti- 
mate of the acreage the preceding year. This figure, 
thus determined for each state for the previous year, 
is used as the basis on which to work in estimating 
the percentage of increase or decrease in the current 
year’s acreage of June 25, as compared to the acreage 
on the same date the previous year. 

To determine whether the acreage in cotton has been 


increased or decreased, field counts are made. Briefly, 
this method consists of measuring the number of fields 
in each kind of crop each year along the same road. 


Special mechanical counters and devices for taking the 
actual linear measurements of fields are also used. 
Also many thousands of cotton growers are asked to 
give the actual acreage planted to cotton and other 
crops on their own farms for both the current and 
preceding year. 

III 


Very often the government cotton crop reports are 
criticised on the grounds of alleged inaccuracy. It is 
true that mistakes are sometimes made in these reports, 
but on the whole the government reports are accurate. 
At least, they are the most accurate reports we have, 
because the government has better facilities for get- 
ting out crop reports than any private concern. At any 
rate, the government reports are the only reports in 
which the farmer can put absolute faith. The only 
interest of the government statisticians is that their 
reports shall reflect the truth. This is not always the 
sole interest of those who publish private reports. 

During the ten-year period, from 1915-1924, the July 
forecasts have on an average been about 6 per cent 
above the final ginnings; the August forecasts about 
5 per cent above; September, about 1 per cent above; 
and October about 2 per cent above. Because July and 
August forecasts average from 5 to 6 per cent above 
the final ginnings and in certain years may miss the 
mark as much as 15 to 20 per «ent, some people ques- 
tion the wisdom of making forecasts as to production 
this early, and suggest that only the condition of the 
crop be given at this time. We must bear in mind, 
however, that even if the government discontinued its 
early forecasts, private forecasts would still be issued. 
appear now from one to two months earlier in 
the season than the forecasts of the department. Since 
government forecasts are more reliable than those 
of a private nature, they are needed to hold the latter 
in line and to prevent the spreading of misinformation 
in an effort to influence the price. 


These 


the 


If only the condition figures were given without 
the forecast as to production, the average farmer 
would not be able to interpret the condition and acre- 
age in terms of production, but large cotton firms could 
easily do so. Of course, if any report is to be put out, 
it should be of such a nature that the least informed 
can interpret it. 

The estimate of production made by the government 
at the end of the season is of a different nature from 
the forecasts published before the crop is made. This 
estimate, which is made in December, very closely ap- 
proximates the final ginning figures collected by the 
Census Bureau. 

During twenty-four years, the December reports, 
which are prepared after correspondents have reported 
the yields per acre, have been eight times within I per 
cent of the final census ginnings, six times between 1 
and 3 per cent, six times between 3 and 5 per cent, and 
four times slightly over 5 per cent. The difference has 
never reached 6 per cent. The estimates have been 
above the final ginnings nine times and below them 
fifteen times. The net total of all the forecasts for 
the twenty-four years is only 1.2 per cent less than 
the net total of the final ginning report. 

It is our conviction that the government crop reports 
should be §ecartily supported by the farmers. These 
reports are made with great care and as such have the 
confidence of the commercial world. If we had no 
government reports, there would still be a multitude 
of unofficial reports by speculators and others, and the 
cotton-buying world, being in greater uncertainty as 
to conditions, would protect itself by offering lower 
prices for cotton, 


Larger Limits for Codperation 


OST of us, in our thinking, set too marrow 
limits for agricultural codperation. We think 
of it primarily as a way of marketing staple 
crops with certain legally prepared contracts as the 
essential element of cohesion. As a matter of fact, the 


marketing of staple crops is only one form of agricul- 
tural codperation, and it must be fundamentally a mat- 
ter of the spirit rather than of compulsion. As Zeb 
Green has well said, in the truest form of codperative 
organizations, the people are bound together more by 
songs—songs that indicate neighborliness, friendship, 
and good will—than by legal documents of any kind. 

Let us get this larger vision of the scope of true 
coéperation, Not only in marketing staple crops must 
coOperative effort prevail, but we must develop more 
and more of the small community codperatives such as 
have almost revolutionized country life in many Euro- 
pean countries. There must be codperative creameries, 
coéperative poultry societies, codperative livestock 
shipping associations, codperative associations for mar- 
keting truck and vegetables and fruit, coOperative cot- 
ton gins, codperative credit societies or credit unions, 
etc. In all of these the principles of codperation will 
become more and more clearly understood and the suc- 
cess of the larger codperative marketing associations 
made more certain just because members will learn 
how to find, recognize, and follow wise leadership and 
to practice and enjoy the spirit of human brotherhood. 


When in Europe some years ago we visited Denmark, 
where codperation in crop production, crop marketing, 
social life, etc., are practically everywhere the rule 
rather than the exception; and we shall never forget 
this expression we heard from one Danish rural leader: 
“Denmark is a little land full of happy people.” This 
is true because Denmark has found in co6peration not 
merely an agency for increasing prices but an agency 
for the cxpression of a new rural comradeship, neigh- 
borliness, and brotherhood—and that after all is the 
greatest of all good things to be won by codperative 
marketing. 


C—O 3 


LONG with all the plans for using more cotton 
A in clothing, fertilizer sacks, etc., let's not forget 
to use more cottonseed products in feeding 'we- 
stock. Cottonseed meal is now the cheapest feed there 
is and should be more largely used not only for cattle 
but for horses, mules, and hogs within the limits rec- 
ommended in The Progressive Farmer this week and 
last. 


OUTHERN farmers need money this year while 
S most townspeople are relatively prosperous. There 

is even less excuse than usual, therefore, for towns- 
people robbing farmers of pine, holly, cedar, etc., for 
Christmas evergreens,,and farmers should enforce the 
law against all persons guilty of such petty thievery. 
We heard last Christmas of one farmer who found a 
townsman robbing his woods and since the man lacked 
money to pay for what he had taken, the farmer kindly 
accepted the automobile as security while the robber 
walked back to town to get money for his payment! 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
The “Lowden Plan” 


HE meeting of farm leaders from the Middle 

West and South at St. Louis recently, and their 

agreement to join forces for surplus-handling leg- 
isfation, was of great significance. 

Lack of Southern support defeated the McNary- 
Haugen bill last spring. This year 4 
bumper cotton crop has forced prices 
far below the cost of production, and 
has driven the agricultural South into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the 
agricultural Middle West. Together 
these two sections can write a né ational 
policy for agriculture and secure its adoption. 

The St. Louis conference agreed upon the broad out- 
lines of such a policy, based upon principles already 
familiar through the discussion of the revised McNary- 
Haugen bill, which, by the way differed materially 
from the first bill by that name. 

The plan agreed to at St. Louis, which seems des- 
tined to be known as the “Lowden plan,” is based on 
the following principles :— 














1. A temporary unneeded surplus breaks the price of the 
entire crop. 

2. Public welfare demands the somporary segregation of 
such surplus, 

3. A government revolving fund is seve for this pure 
pose. 

4. The surplus should be handled by codperatives under 
the jurisdiction of a competent federal farm board. 

5. The cost of handling the surplus should be charged 
against all growers of that particular commodity. 


On that sound economic ground, American farmers 
have taken their stand, and their forces will grow ™ 
strength until victory is achieved.—Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


“y ’ VELL, after all, the only thing that counts is 
character.” So said a thoughtful man the 
other day at the conclusion of a general dis- 
cussion of present-day affairs; and everywhere one 
turns there is verification of his statement. No -matter 
whether it is an indjvidual hiring 
a farm hand, a young person choos- 
ing a life-mate, a coOperative seek- 
ing a manager, or a people select- 
ing a President or Premier, the 
most important consideration is 
character. 

In England today the fate of a 
once mighty political party and the 
future course of the nation itself 
is in doubt because Lloyd George 
with all his brilliance lacks character. And in America 
today the most important question for all of us is, What 
are we doing—in nation, state, county, and in school, 
church, and family life—for the development of human 
character ? 





CLARENCE POR 


Prohibition, Puritanism, and Character 
7 on our question of prohibition, for example. In 


nearly all the discussions of it in our metropolitan 

papers, it is denounced as belated Puritanism and 

the Puritans and their faith are held up to criticism 
and contempt, as being calculated to take all the joy 
out of life. As a matter of fact, however, while the 
Puritans denied themselves the excitement of revelry 
and dissipation, they found a compensation in the dig- 
nity of human character and the worth of what Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot has called “the durable satisfactions 
of life.” 

We have been interested in recent months in the per- 
sistent propaganda against prohibition carried on not 
only by Life and the New York dailies, but by such 
ordinarily fair and well-balanced magazines as The 
Atlantic, Harpers, and the New Republic; and in all 
these anti-prohibition aritcles one fact must strike every 
thoughtful man as almost amazing for its singularity. 
This is the curious and persistent failure to recognize 
the fact that whiskey ever means anything more than 
taking a cheerful social drink. The men whose lives 
have been wrecked, the men whose characters have 
been destroyed, the men whose families have been pau- 
perized, the men whose wives have been widowed and 
whose children have been orphaned, by the whiskey 
habit—none of these things ever appear in the picture 
at all. A visitor from Mars would never guess from 
these articles that any such tragedy ever grew out of 
the saloon and the drink habit. All such facts are most 
conveniently ignored. An ultra-Puritanical desire to 
prevent other people from having “a good time”—this, 
it would appear from reading these articles, was the 
only excuse for prohibition. For the Chinese people 
to try to conquer the opium habit is praised as a noble 
achievement in national character-building, but for 
America to try to free herself from the equally serious 
curse of alcohol is only quixotic or Puritanical! Yet 
the very men who assume this attitude, when put to a 
practical test involving efficiency in others, will switch 
instantaneously. As Senator William E. Borah has 
well said :— 

“The man in the automobile may be opposed to 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but he will instantly 
discharge a drinking chauffeur. The train may be 
crowded with delegates to the anti-prohibition con- 
vention, but they would mob the engineer who 
would take a drink while drawing his precious 
freight. The industrial magnate may talk critically 
of sumptuary laws, but he will apply them like a 
despot to the man who watches over the driving 
power of his vast establishment.” 


“When safety is involved, we are all drys,” concludes 
Senator Borah; and he might well have added that 
where efficiency is involved, we are all drys. 


Wet vs. Dry Sentiment in America 
O* the balloting on various forms of prohibition in 


state and congressional elections last month, the 

net results afford no great encouragement to the 
wets. The victory of Governor Al Smith of New York 
was played up as symptomatic of national feeling, but 
this victory was largely offset by other victories won 
by the drys. 

In California, for example, the drys under the lead- 
ership of Wm. G. McAdoo, achieved a triumph hardly 
less remarkable than Smith’s wet victory in New York. 
As the Los Angeles Express says :— 


“The vote to sustain the Wright state enforce- 
ment act was. the heaviest ever polled in this state 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


against liquor, showing the growing sentiment here 


for enforcement of prohibition. Credit 
for this remarkable showing—at least, a large 


measure of the credit—will go to William Gibbs 

McAdoo, the only man of outstanding prominence 

in the state who had the courage to take up the 

leadership of the dry forces against the tremen- 
dous wet organization which had been formed to 
destroy the Wright Act..... What seemingly 
had been a hopelessly lost cause was galvanized 
into life and became a great fighting force. Cali- 
fornia on Tuesday voted by more than 60,000 ma- 
jority to sustain the Wright Act and to proclaim 

California’s position definitely, solidly, and per- 

manently in the dry column.” 

In New York the vote was only on the question of 
permitting the sale of “beverages which are not in fact 
intoxicating as determined in accordance with the laws 
of the respective states,” and in Wisconsin, the sale of 
2.75 per cent beer. The fact that in traditionally wet, 
German-blooded Wisconsin one-third of the vote was 
against even allowing beer to be sold, is striking evi- 
dence of the strength of temperance sentiment. Much 
has been made of the fact that little Nevada, with no 
more population than many an American county, went 
wet; but to offset this, Wyoming voted 2 to 1 for its 
enforcement act and Colorado backed up its dry law 
by 30,000 majority. 


Interest in Religious Matters 


LONG with our study of America’s attitude toward 
morals, it is interesting to consider what is the 
present trend of religious thought among the 

masses of the people. To shed light on this problem 
a large number of American daily papers are beginning 
a poll of their readers, clong the same general lines as 
straw ballots recently conducted by a portion of the 
British press. On five typical questions, the London 
Daily News reported results of yes, no, and blank bal- 
lots by percentages as follows :— 


Yes No Blank 
1. Do you believe in a personal God? 71.1 26.3 2.6 
2. Do you believe in an impersonal, pur- 
posive, and Creative power of which 
living beings are the vehicle, corre- 
sponding to the Life Force, the elan 
vital, the Evolutionary Appetite, etc.? 33.5 4.2 D3 
3. Do you believe in personal immortality? 72.3 22.7 5.0 
4. Do you believe that Jesus Christ was 
divine in a sense in which all living 
men could not be said to be divine? 68.0 29.8 2.2 
5. Do you accept the first chapter of Gen 
ee ee Re errr error 38.0 53.3 8.7 
6. Do you regard the Bible as inspired in 
a sense in which the literature of 
your own country could not be said 
ee ek ee Perera 63.8 33.0 3.2 


One very significant religious development is the ten- 
dency to consolidation of weak churches, and the ten- 
dency to consolidation of closely-related denominations. 
In Canada the Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationalists have formally united into what will here- 
after be known as “The United Church of Canada.” 
As showing how far purely sectarian doctrines have 
been done away with, it is significant that the only 
questions regarding belief which will be asked minis- 
ters upon ordination are these, as reported in the Re- 
view of Reviews:— 

1. Do you believe yourself to be a child of God through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ? 


2. Do you believe yourself to be called of God to the 
office of the Christian ministry, and your chief motives to 
be zeal for the glory of God, love for the Lord Jesus Christ, 


and desire for the salvation of men? 


3. Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain 
sufficiently all doctrines required for eternal salvation in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and are you resolved out of the said 
Scriptures to instruct the people committed to your charge 
and to teach nothing which is not agreeable thereto? 


= 


POEMS OF NATURE: “LEAVES” | 


S the last leaves of 1926 leave us, this little 
benediction for all of them is worth read- 





ing :— 
Leaves do three things 
And do them well: 


{ Grow patiently, unmurmuring, 
Through long hours; 


Flare scarlet and gold, 
Making themselves radiant 
For dying: 


And fall silently, 
To hover over sleeping flowers 
In dim forgotten graves. 
—Ruth E. Hopkins in Tae Commonwealth. 











——— 
— 
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Personal Character and National Character 


HILE we are considering character in individ- 

uals, however, it should not be forgotten that 

the character of a people must also manifest 
itself in national ideals, national policies, and interna- 
tional relations. As has been well said, the command, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” like other commandinents, ap- 
plies just as much to nations as it does to individuals. 
It is a crime in the sight of God and men for an indi- 
vidual to take another’s life except in self-defense, and 
so it is a crime in God’s sight (and should be in men’s) 
for a nation to commit wholesale human slaughter in 
the name of war except in self-defense. And all na- 
tions owe it to God and humanity to codperate in some 
practicable plan—whatever is the best one that can be 
agreed on—to outlaw and prevent unjustifiable war. 
And just because America cannot have every i dotted 
and every ¢ crossed just as it wants it is no excuse for 
our staying out in pride and stubbornness. That is a 
poor way for us to use the great power God has given 
us and He will not hold us guiltless of the conse- 
quences. a 


In this connection it is disappointing to find that 
President Coolidge has given up even the rather feeble 
effort he has made for American participation in the 
World Court. As one of our leading non-partisan 
American weeklies says :— 


“The answer of the other nations left plenty of 
room for further discussion, possible compromise, 
for the finding of a formula to satisfy the Sen- 
ate’s unfair, unnecessary demand for special safe- 
guards. But all doors are now slammed shut by 
President Coolidge. He will not again lift a 
finger to bring about American participation in the 
most important effort the world has ever seen to 
substitute legal machinery for brute force, law for 
war.” 








| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of the Last Oak Leaves 


OW when practically all other deciduous trees 

have shed their leaves and stand out against the 

sky in winter somberness, the oak trees, wher- 
ever found in the forests, still show flashes of gleaming 
color against the gray bodies of naked trees and the 
rich verdure of the pines and cedars. And always at 
this season of year the sturdy, strong, ruddy beauty of 
the oak leaves reminds us of the ruddy faces of fine old 
countrymen who have spent clean, wholesome, happy 
lives in the open air; the sort of men whom Stevenson 
described in his lines— 





“Where the plain old men have rosy faces 
And the young, fair maidens quiet eyes”; 


the sort of men, too, that Shakespeare describes in 


As You Like It:— 


“Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood 

Nor did with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.” 





SOMETHING TO READ 











A Deserved Distinction 


T is not often that a serious book by a Southern 
I writer gets a place among the “best sellers”in Amer- 

ican bookstores. It is gratifying to find that that dis- 
tinction has been achieved by Dr. Edwin Mims’s strik- 
ing study of present-day Dixie, The Advancing South 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $3). The latest reports list 
it among the twenty best selling non-fiction books im 
America today. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


OU can hang a man, but by doing so you haven't 

reformed him. You can put a thousand men m 

jail, but you have not by this process made a single 
free moral agent, and nothing will ever make life and 
property and civilization safe except self-controlled 
men, trained in the ways of self-mastery. Since nearly 
all criminals begin before they are fourteen, it is ob- 
vious that the only hope of preventing crime is to dis- 
cover the potential criminal that is in the child. Mod 
ern psychology is already doing wonders in this. Per- 
haps the most effective instrument for discovering both 
good tendencies and bad in either a child’s or an adult's 
mind, is what is known as the free association test.— 
Albert Edward Wiggam. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farmers Declaration of Principles 


Farmers of South and Middle West Agree on Agricultural Problems 


NE of the most remarkable agri- 

cultural meetings ever held in the 

United States was that just held in 
St. Louis and reported in last week's 
Progressive Farmer. 

The text of the Declaration of 
Principles adopted by farmer organ- 
ization leaders of Southern and North- 
ern states, at the conference on the prob- 
lem of a national agricultural policy is 
as follows :— 


Codperation Between South and 
West 

HE states of the Middle West, West, 

and South are predominantly agricul- 
tural, and they have common economic 
interests which justify and should bring 
about unity of thought and action. We 
are gratified over the progress made dur- 
ing the last winter in bringing together 
the cotton growers of the South, the 
wheat growers of the West, and the 
corn and meat producers of the North 
Central states in support of a joint leg- 
islative program in Congress. We ex- 
press the earnest hope that this confer- 
ence will cement the relationships al- 
ready established and promote continued 
unity of thought and action in behalf of 
a national program for American agri- 
culture. We extend cordial greetings to 
the farmers of the East and express con- 
fidence in their hearty co6dperation in 
carrying out the purposes herein sug- 
gested. 


Relation of Farm and City 

ITIES Dependent Upon Agriculture. 

—Great cities have developed through- 
out the agricultural regions of the 
United States for no other reason than 
to serve the great agricultural popula- 
tion, whose continued life and prosperity 
are essential if these cities are to live. 
A semblance of urban prosperity may 
result from the period of farm depres- 
sion, accompanied by high city wages, 
which drains wealth from the country 
into the city; but its continuance is only 
temporary, and eventually these cities 
will rise or fall with the country upon 
which they depend. We appeal for re- 
cognition of this harmony of interests in 
a conscious program which will unite 
city and country back of projects to ob- 
tain the common economic interests of 
the agricultural sections of the country. 

Exodus From Farms Threatens La- 
bor.—In this connection we desire to 
warn the leaders of American labor that 
the ever-increasing drift of hundreds of 
thousands of farm workers to the cities 
may sooner or later produce a demoral- 
izing oversupply of labor, and, therefore, 
if our working men would make secure 
thei: present generous standard of living, 
they should do everything in their power 
to bring about a return of a condition of 
wholesome contentment on the farm. 
Not only does the collapse of agricul- 
ture menace the security of labor, but it 
should be apparent to all thinking men 
that we cannot hope to maintain our in- 
dustries in full-time operation unless the 
‘purchasing power of the 35,000,000 peo- 
ple who live upon the farm is restored 
at an early date. 

Support of Other Interests Asked.— 
We solicit the support of organized 
commerce, finance, industry, and labor 
in securing a fair national policy for 
agriculture; however, we look with dis- 
favor upon any movement of business 
organizations to initiate an agricultural 
program independently of farmers’ or- 
ganizations. 


The Farm Surplus Problem 


ONTROL of Surplus.—As a prac- 
tical and immediate move to secure a 
just and proper share of the national in- 
‘come and a position of equality with 


other industries in our national economy, . 


we favor legislation that will enable 
farmers to control and manage excess 
supplies of crops at their own expense, 
so as to secure cost of production with 
a reasonable profit. We assert our con- 
viction that such legislation must func- 
tion through and foster codperative mar- 
keting. 

Variable Yields and Prices.—While 
acreage cost of production of farm 
products is fairly constant from year to 
year, the prices received by farmers fre- 
quently vary as much as 50 per cent 
from one year to the next. No business 
can be stable and prosperous in which 
basic costs are fixed and prices vary as 
prices of agricultural products vary. 
The same acreage may produce widely 
different yields in different years; hence 
certainty of yield cannot be attained, 
even by control of acreage. Weather, 
plant diseases, and insect pests will con- 
tinue to influence volume of production 
in spite of all that man can do. 

Any production program which would 
avert surplus production in normal 
years, would bring scarcity to the point 
of famine in bad crop years. The alter- 
nation of extremely low and unduly high 
prices resulting from unavoidable vari- 
ations in yields is harmful alike to pro- 
ducers and consumers. It upsets orderly 
production programs of farmers, inter- 
feres with normal consumption, increases 
risks and costs of marketing and sub- 
jects producers and consumers to the 
hazards of speculation. Wise manage- 
ment of surpluses will tend to stabilize 
prices for producers and insure ade- 
quate and dependable supplies for con- 
sumers. 

Approve Governor Lowden’s Pro- 
posal.—_We believe that the principles 
and methods advocated by former Gov- 
ernor Lowden in his address to this con- 
ference for the stabilization of basic 
products of agriculture if enacted into 
law would go far towards the solution 
of the problem of agricultural  sur- 
pluses; it strikes at the problem that is 
present in the chief farm products of 
the Midwest, South, and West; it would 
provide means for the producers to ad- 
just supply to demand in their markets 
at fair and stable prices; it would 
broaden the basis of our national pros- 
perity by restoring the purchasing power 
of agriculture, and we urge that its en- 
actment should be the united aim of men 
from all sections who are conscious of 
the gravity of the agricultural situation 
and seek a way to meet it. 

Welcome Constructive Aid. — We 
welcome the constructive aid of all 
thoughtful men in perfecting these prin- 
ciples and making them effective through 
legislation, but we deprecate the spirit 
of criticism and fault-finding which is 
barren of workable proposals. 


The Cotton Question 

E DEPLORE the disastrous decline 

in the price of cotton to a point far 
below the cost of production. We at- 
tribute this disaster not to reckless over- 
production, but to lack of adequate 
means of handling the temporarily un- 
needed part of the crop in ways that 
would make it a blessing to the world, 
and not a curse to cotton farmers. The 
world needs and will use profitably every 
bale of cotton produced this year, the 
excess above immediate needs being only 
a reasonable insurance against a short 
crop in future years. 

We place the responsibility for pres- 
ent conditions upon those who defeated 
the bill in the last session of Congress 
which would have provided a Federal 
Farm Board with ample powers and 
funds to anticipate and provide for the 
removal of the excess supply from the 
market and carry it until there ts need 
for it at profitable brices. 


Permanent Program for Cotton.— 
We believe the present collapse of the 
cotton market emphasizes the need for 
the further development of codperative 
marketing by cotton farmers and for 
legislation which will strengthen their 
ability to carry on orderly marketing 
and make possible the carrying over of 
the surplus from years of large produc- 
tion to years of small production and as- 
sessing the cost ratably against all the 
product. 


The plan of the President’s Cotton 
Commission cannot equitably distribute 
the cost and hazard of removing 4,000,- 
000 bales of cotton to all the growers of 
cotton, but imposes the entire cost over 
a limited number of growers who may 
participate. 

Under no circumstances can the plan 
amount to more than a temporary ex- 
pedient to meet the prices occasioned by 
the present large crop. It will not work 
out a sound and permanent policy re- 
specting cotton, resulting in price stabili- 
zation to the producer, the manufacturer, 
and the consumer of cotton, which sound 
public policy and the public welfare im- 
peratively demand. 


Stand on Political Questions 


OLITICAL Platforms.—We direct 

attention to the fact that the two 
major political parties, through their 
platforms and candidates of 1924, specifi- 
cally pledged themselves to take every 
step necessary to secure for agriculture 
economic equality with other groups in 
our national life. The leadership of 
both parties during the first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress repudiated 
these platform pledges and pursued a 
legislative course that proved they did 
not regard them seriously. If our politi- 
cal parties are not trustworthy agencies 
of government through which to record 
the public mind on legislative policies, 
then the people will find other means in- 
side and outside such parties to accom- 
plish necessary reforms. 


Congressional Blocs.—The Congress 
of the United States has been influenced 
and controlled since the formation of 
our government through bipartisan com- 
binations within Congress whose mem- 
bers have held loyalty to an economic 
interest above party ties. This nation 
has accepted and grown accustomed to 
financial blocs, commercial blocs, indus- 
trial blocs, and other groups formed to 
control legislative action. We, there- 
fore, resent the implication that agricul- 
ture introduced a new element in legis- 
lation when Senators and Representatives 
from farm districts in both parties began 
to work together to protect the interests 
of their states. Furthermore, we believe 
such organizations among Senators and 
Representatives from agricultural states 
and districts have never been as effective 
or as thoroughgoing as the situation de- 
manded. The farmers of the United 
States have a right to expect them now 
to organize themselves into an aggres- 
sive and effective unit, regardless of 
party, to express and work for the eco- 
nomic interests of agriculture in the 
coming session of Congress. 


Farm and Foreign Debts.—Since the 
close of the World War many of the 
leading statesmen of Europe have in- 
sisted in all seriousness that unless the 
United States consents to the cancellation 
of the debts of our erstwhile allies, the 
economic security of Europe will be 
seriously menaced, if not rendered im- 
possible; and if they are correct in this 
view that the required repayment of 
honorable debts of some $11,000,000,000 
in a half century or more of time will 
seriously menace the future economic se- 
curity of Europe, then what of the fu- 
ture economic security of the American 





farmer, who is at this hour staggering 
under a farm debt of more than $12,000,- 
000,000 ? 

Interest of Consumers.—We believe 
that stability in the agricultural price 
levels and adequate farm _ production, 
such as in the long run will only be as- 
sured by fair prices, are important in the 
interest of consumers as well as pro- 
ducers. Development of nation-wide co- 
Operative marketing associations will 
follow the adoption of an effective plan 
to stabilize agriculture, provided such a 
plan does not impose upon members 
alone of such codperative associations 
the entire expense of managing crop sur- 
pluses. These agencies will lower mar- 
keting costs between the farmer and con- 
sumer. The consumer will receive much 
of the saving in all cases and most of it 
in some. 

The Tariff—We favor the removal 
or modification of the unfair and exces- 
sive tariff duties that now afford shelter 
for price-fixing monopolies. It is idle 
to refer to manufactured articles on the 
free list as benefiting the farmer when 
materials entering into their manufacture 
are highly and excessively protected. 
We therefore urge immediate reduction 
on such basic materials as aluminum, 
steel and chemicals. 

We recommend to farmers’ organiza- 
tions that they make a special study of 
the effects on agriculture of industrial 
tariffs and also of the effects of our 
change from debtor to creditor nation, 
and especially of its effects on the accu- 
mulation of our agricultural surpluses. 

Our “tariff primers” have taught us 
the farmer would get his reward through 
the demand created by the high purchas- 
ing power of prosperous industrial 
classes. We demand that the farmer 
be given the opportunity to promote the 
national prosperity by his own increased 
purchasing power through increased 
prices, as well as his increased producing 
power. 


No Sectionalism or Partisanship 


N CONCLUSION, we express out 

gratification over the spirit of unity 
and harmony which has been dominant 
in this conference. It is not only 
gratifying but highly significant that 
representative farmers and farm organi- 
zation leaders from the great agricul- 
tural regions of the Midwest, West, and 
South have come to know through the 
discussions and associations of this con- 
ference that agriculture in all these sec- 
tions is faced by the same problem and 
that the only hope for relief lies in united 
effort. It is worthy of formal recognition 
and record in this statement that no dif- 
ferences of opinion or interest respecting 
agricultural conditions, problems, or 
remedies has appeared among the farm- 
ers or farm. organizations participating 
in this conference. This should be 
heartening to farmers everywhere and 
inspire renewed hope that the days of 
division and weakness are to be suc- 
ceeded by unity and strength, which will 
regain for agriculture its just share in 
our national prosperity and its rightful 
place of equality with other great indus- 
tries in our national economy. 

The proceedings of this conference 
furnish eloquent proof that the farmers 
of the United States recognize no sec- 
tional lines, no political differences, "0 
commodity rivalry in planning for fu- 
ture codperation. 


Uncle Ab Says 


The man who can see 
the other side of a ques- 
tion makes few mistakes 
on his own side. 
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Let’s Feed More Cottonseed Meal! 





It is Good for Horses, Mules, and Cattle and Costs Less 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


OR a good many years Dr. Tait But- 

ler, editor of The Progressive 

Farmer, has persistently urged farm- 
ers to feed cottonseed meal to their work 
He has done so not by guess but 
after well - planned 
experiments proper- 
ly conducted by sev- 
eral experiment sta- 
tions. The results 
of these experiments 
are the answers 
given by horses and 
mules _ themselves 
when asked by actual 
tests if they like cot- 
tonseed meal and if 
it is good for them. While relief is being 
widely sought for cotton growers who 
are victims of low prices for both cotton 
and cotton seed, I shall discuss in this 
article only that measure of relief which 
may come from a wider and wiser use of 
the sced product, cottonseed meal, for 
jeeding purposes. 

Selling Cottonseed Meal to Work 
Stock for $60 a Ton—Up in Iowa, 
where the inclination would naturally be 
in favor of other feeds, the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station found that with corn at 50 
cents a bushel and oats at 40 cents a 
bushel, cottonseed meal fed to work 
horses at the rate of one pound per day 
was worth $60 per ton. These prices for 
corn and oats prevailed when the experi- 
ment was conducted, but they are far be- 
low those prevailing at present. Conse- 
quently, the feeding value of cottonseed 
meal would be much above that of $60 
per ton. The Iowa people found also 
that the health, spirit, and endurance of 
animals consuming cottonseed meal in 
moderate amounts was just as good as 
when they were fed a ration of corn, 
oats, and hay, without the meal. 

In a good many places. cottonseed 
meal can now be bought for about $20 
per ton—or one-third of the feeding 
value shown above when corn was 50 
cents per bushel and oats 40 cents. Both 
corn and oats are now much higher and 
this would add a corresponding amount 
to the feeding value of cottonseed meal. 

Roughly, the price of cottonseed meal 
is now 1 cent per pound and corn 1% 
cents per pound. Therefore, it is easy to 
calculate the saving when one pound of 
meal replaces two of corn. And the 
farmer who feeds cottonseed meal is in- 
creasing the demands for a Southern 
farm product. 

Experiments Agree on Value.—The 
Louisiana Experiment Station conducted 
a test in which they fed one or two 
pounds of cottonseed meal per day to 
work stock with good results. The North 
Carolina Station replaced two pounds of 
corn with one of meal with excellent re- 
sults, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture found that cottonseed 
meal has no ill effects when fed to brood 
mares. 


stock. 
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These and other experiment stations 
have found that four pounds of corn 
mixed with one pound of cottonseed meal 
1s equal to seven pounds of hulled oats. 

Those who have studied the problem 
agree that one pound of cottonseed meal 
takes the place of two pounds of corn in 
the ration for horses and mules, provided 
the ration per day per horse or mule 
does not include more than two pounds 
of cottonseed meal. These figures are 
based upon stock at work. 

Farmers who have fed cottonseed meal 
have complained that work stock do not 
like cottonseed meal at first, and that 
they have difficulty in getting them to 
eat it. Where this happens a_ small 
amount should be mixed with another 
feed and the appetite of the animal grad- 
ually developed. 


In general practice it is fed by mixing 








T PRESENT prices of ali feeds, it will be little short of a Southwide 


calamity if the current crop of cottonseed meal is not fed at home in 
vastly greater abundance than ever before. 


The tremendous loss of 


$47,000,000 annually suffered by cotton growers in the fertilizing value of the 
cottonseed meal fed outside of the South was strikingly pointed out by Prof. 


C. L. Newman in last week's Progressive Farmer. 


To replace this fertility in 


part, millions of tons of high-priced commercial fertilizers are now being paid 


for with 11- and 12-cent cotton. 


“Feed more cottonseed meal on the farms,” urges Mr. Davis in his article. 
It will save millions of dollars’ worth of high-priced feeds and high-priced 


commercial fertilizers. 


through the wilderness of cheap cotton and thus 


help to cure his bite.” 


Let’s use this cheap cottonseed meal to help us 


‘make the hair of the dog 








it with shelled corn or with corn and cob 
meal. If ear corn is fed the meal should 
be sprinkled over the corn. Another 
method is to mix cottonseed meal and 
hulls together. 

Cottonseed Meal in Dairy Cow Ra- 
tions.—The high feeding value of cot- 
tonseed meal to dairy cows is generally 
understood. For best practical results 
F. W. Burns, livestock specialist, Au- 
burn, has worked out several rations for 
feeding with different kinds of hay. 

If your hay consists of such legumes 
as soybeans, cowpeas, alfalfa, or lespe- 
deza, he recommends the use of any of 
the following grain mixtures :— 


No. 1.—200 pounds cornmeal; 100 pounds 
ground oats; 100 pounds wheat bran; 100 
Pp ds cott d meal; 5 pounds salt. 





No. 2.—300 pounds corn and cob meal; 50 
pounds velvet bean meal; 50 pounds wheat 
bran; 100 pounds cottonseed meal; 5 pounds 
salt. 


No, 3.—300 pounds corn and cob meal; 100 
pounds wheat bran; 100 pounds cottonseed 
meal; 5 pounds salt. 

If your roughage consists of silage 
and legume hay, or peavine and sorghum 
hay, or Johnson grass and alfalfa hay, 
or similar mixtures, use one of the fol- 
lowing grain mixtures :— 

No. 4.—200 pounds cornmeal; 
ground oats; 100 pounds wheat bran; 
pounds cottonseed meal; 5 pounds salt. 


No. 5.—100 pounds corn and cob meal; 100 
pounds velvet bean meal; 100 pounds wheat 
bran; 100 pounds cottonseed meal; 5 pounds 
salt. 

No. 6.—150 pounds corn and cob meal; 100 
pounds wheat bran; 100 pounds cottonseed 
meal; 4 pounds salt. 

With roughage such as Johnson grass 
hay, millet, corn fodder, or cottonseed 
hulls, the following grain mixtures can 
be used, although such roughage is not 
recommended for dairy cows :— 


No. 7.—150 pounds cornmeal; 100 pounds 
ground oats; 100 pounds wheat bran; 200 


100 pounds 
150 


pounds cottonseed meal; 5 pounds salt. 
No. 8.—100 pounds corn and cob meal; 


pounds velvet bean meal; 100 pounds wheat 
bran; 150 pounds cottonseed meal; 5 pounds 
salt. 


No. 9.—100 pounds corn and cob meal; 100 
pounds wheat bran; 150 pounds cottonseed 
meal; 4 pounds salt. 

It is known also that cottonseed meal 
is one of the very best concentrate rations 
for beef cattle but space will not permit 
its discussion here. If all Southern farm- 
ers will feed cottonseed meal ex- 
plained in this article, they will in this 
way be compelling cotton itself to make 
a big contribution toward relief from a 
crisis caused by the low prices of its 
fibre. 

Whole Seed Should Not Be Fed.— 
It may be that some are undecided about 
feeding cotton seed or cottonseed meal. 
For dairy cows the feeding value of a 
pound of cottonseed meal is about 1.7 
times that of a pound of seed. This fig- 
ure answers the question as to which to 
feed. Whole seed should not be fed to 
horses and mules under any condition 
and it is a big waste to feed them to 


cows. 
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How One Farmer Makes $100 
Extra Per Month 


HILE pay days are far apart on 
the average farm, many of our 
farmers are working out plans that pro- 
vide for a more regular income. One of 
these is Henry Hicks, of Anderson 
County, South Carolina. During the past 
few years Mr. Hicks has developed a 
plan that gives him a regular income of 
more than $100 per month, Let's let him 
tell how he did this: Here is what he 
says :— 
“Up to a few years ago I had operated 
a two-horse farm, all of the work being 
done by me and my family. When I 
added another horse to my farm I had 
to get a tenant. I had to furnish this 
tenant his supplies and every time I went 


as 





MR. AND MRS. HENRY HICKS MAKE $100 EXTRA PER MONTH 





They live in Anderson County, S. C. Here they are with a load of truck they brought to 


Anderson in early fall. 


County Agent Byars tells of their success elsewhere on this page. 


I soon 
saw that my savings would be exhausted 
if some plan was not worked out so that 
the farm would pay its way as it went. 


to town he wanted something. 


“My wife and I talked the matter over 
and decided that we would try selling 
farm produce on the nearby markets. 
At first one trip a week was made to 
Anderson. We took vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, chickens, butter, buttermilk, sausage 
and other farm produce in season. We 
found a ready market for all at a satis- 
factory price. We soon had regular cus- 
tomers to take all of the produce we had 
to offer, and were making two trips per 
week. The first year (1923) we sold an 
average of $60 per month. The next year 
we sold $90.11 worth per month, and last 
year éven with the drouth we sold a total 
of $1,263.05. For the first eight months 
of this year we have sold the follow- 
ing :— 


FORUSEP. o00608 $90.45 May ..........--$145.0 
February ...... 80.50 June ....ccccess 100.30 
MOTO osivecces 101.90 «July. ...ccccecsee LBD 
AGT cvccsccces 118.50 August .....0-- 120.45 


“T have always tried to satisfy my 
customers. I grade all produce offered 
for sale and if I have a complaint I set- 
tle it in a way satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer. The result is that I have a wait- 
ing list, and if one customer moves away 
or quits for any reason, there are always 
others who want me to furnish them 
regularly with produce.” 

What Mr. Hicks is doing shows what 
can be done towards securing a regular 
farm income every month in the year. 
He certainly has no advantages over 
hundreds of other farmers all over the 
South. He has simply taken advantage 
of his opportunities and by applying 
forethought, energy and good business 
principles he is supporting his family 
better and paying cash for all he buys. 
His cotton is a clear surplus cash crop. 

Others can do as Mr. Hicks is doing. 

S. M. BYARS, 

County Agent, Anderson Co., S. C. 


~~ 
Distinguished Record Hens 


1 UGENE W. Brown’s pen of White 
Leghorns from Rich Square, N. C., 
won the large silver loving cup awarded 
the best pen in the Southeastern Egg- 
laying Demonstration just closed at Mc- 
Cormick, S. C. This pen averaged 247.2 
eggs per bird in the 51 weeks. George 
O’Kelley’s pen from Winterville, Ga., fin- 
ished second with an average production 
of 242.1 eggs each, and S. Clive Higgins’s 
entry from Easley, S. C., came in third 
with 232.7 eggs per bird. 

The Miniborya Farm hen No. 763 of 
Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia, won the silver 
cup for the highest individual record. This 
hen laid 303 eggs and was allowed to 
stay an extra week to complete a full 
year’s record. The average for the 51 
weeks was 175.9 eggs per bird. 


ee) 


Clemson to Boost Poultry 


ORK on the new poultry plant for 

Clemson College, made possible by 
a donation of $20,000 from a patriotic 
South Carolinian, has begun and rapid 
progress is being made. One large poul- 
try house is almost completed and a feed 
house and incubation building are partly 
finished. Plots of feedstuffs for the fowls 
have been sowed and are beginning to 
sprout. The buildings and grounds are 
located on the Pendleton road near the 
entrance to college property. Six hun- 
dred hens have been received as the first 
installment of birds for the plant. 

C. L. Morgan, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, who was re- 
cently made chief of the Poultry Divis- 
ion, is supervising the erection of the plant. 
The Poultry Division will conduct poul- 
try work along three distinct lines, name- 
ly; research, teaching and extension, 














Is It Too Late to Sow Abruzzi? 


“OW TIVE 25 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean and am thinking of sowing 
Abruzzi rye on my cotton land and 

following the rye with corn and velvet 

beans. Is it too late to sow rye?” 

It is full late to 
sow Abruzzi rye 
even in your coastal 
section. But it is 
better to take a 
chance and sow it, 
even as late as it is, 
than to leave the 
land without a win- 
ter cover crop, miss 
your late winter and 
early spring grazing, 
and have no rye crop to plow down next 
spring. 





Cc. L, NEWMAN 


Best Time to Terrace Is Now 


HAVE a field sowed to small grain. 

The land needs terracing. Should I 
make the terraces now or wait until 
June?” 


Make them as soon as you can get the 
work done. The benetit from the ter- 
races will overbalance the of the 
small grain destroyed in making them. 
Besides, you will probably have less time 
to make terraces in June. And then the 
ground might be so dry and hard in June 
that you could not make so good a ter- 
race as in fall or winter. 


loss 


Wants Early Strawberries 
“ HAVE Klondike strawberries and 
they do well; but I want an earher 
variety. What shall I plant?” 


Excelsior and Thompson. 


How to Spread Lime 
“PLEASE give me a good and easy 
way to spread lime?” 

The best way is to use a specially con- 
structed lime distributor or a broadcast- 
ing fertilizer distributor. Another way 
is through the fertilizer hopper of a grain 
drill. It may be scattered from a wagon, 
or thrown into piles and later scattered 
with a shovel. When we have no lime 
distributor, we use the grain drill as fol- 


“How I 


Made 360 Bushels of Corn on Six 
Acres 
(First Prize Letter) 


Y BEST crop this year was 360 
M bushels of corn, crib measure, from 

six acres. My land is cut into 
small plots by hedges in the lowland and 
terraces on the upland. All of the land 
had been in grasses and clover, or clover 
and vetch. Last year one plot had been 
sowed in peas after a crop of rye and 
vetch, another in crimson clover and an- 
other in bur clover. One acre had been 
in winter oats for the past two years. 
The land was chopped with a disk har- 
row before planting time. A light coat 
of stable manure was applied to 1% 
acres. /t takes more than one year to 
raise a good corn crop. 


Another item was the seed corn which 
I had been selecting in the field each 
year for several years. I am almost cer- 
tain of two good ears to the stalk from 
this corn. 


We plowed well and deep with two 
horses, then disk harrowed and followed 
with a section harrow. The rows were 
4% feet apart. The crop was worked 
four times. 

A well prepared seedbed, good seed, 
and proper cultivation made the crop. 

J. B. FCHERD. 

Alexander County, N. C. 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


lows: The grain drill is hitched to the 
rear of a wagon and both drawn over the 
field. The wagon is filled with ground 
limestone, which is shoveled direct into 
the hopper of the grain drill, one man 
driving and one shoveling, or one man 
can drive and shovel, too, stopping when 
the hopper is being filled. 


Fertilizing Cabbage Sowed Now 


as aoe the fertilizer analyze 
and how much should I use on 
half an acre sowed to cabbage for plants 
to set next spring?” 

On soil of average fertility sow 400 to 
600 pounds of 8-4-4 on the half acre. If 
your soil is sandy, then the analysis 
should be about 8-4-6; if clay 8-4-2. 


Strawberries for Mountain 
Section 
HAT varieties of strawberries do 
you recommend for the mountains 
of North Carolina?” 

For early fruit the Excelsior is one of 
the best. At the Swannanoa Test Farm 
near Asheville, Premier, Dr. Burrell, 
Gandy, and Warfield have yielded well. 


Wants Lawn Under Longleaf Pines 


“| HAVE a large front yard in which 

there are several very old longleaf 
pine trees. Bermuda grass does well in 
Spots but I want grass all over it. What 
can I sow?” 


If the lawn contains as much as one 
acre, sow eight pounds of carpet grass, 
five pounds of Dallis grass, eight pounds 
of lespedeza and three pounds of white 
clover after disking and harrowing to 
good seedbed condition and applying 500 
pounds of an 8-5-5 fertilizer. In early 
March top-dress with 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda and keep clipped close to 
about two inches. 


Year-round Lawn Near Seacoast 
Y sotl is dark, fertile, level, well 
drained and has been limed. I 


want to know what grass sced and how, 


much to sow here in Hyde County, N. 
C., to make a year-round lawn, 200 by 
220 feet?” 

Sow 15 pounds each of Kentucky blue- 
grass and English rye grass, 10 pounds 
of herd’s grass, and 4 pounds of white 
clover now, and 6 pounds of carpet grass 
in late February. 


Best Post Trees to Grow 
“US IT practicable to grow one’s own 
posts and what kind are best?” 

Yes, it is practicable. In the order 
named the most durable post trees are 
Osage orange, locust (black or yellow) 
and red cedar (juniper), all of which 
may be grown from seed or from seed- 
lings that may be bought. Catalpa, mul- 
berry, and sassafras also make durable 
posts. 


Sprayed Cabbage Not Poisonous 


“ HAVE sprayed some of my cabbage 
and collards and dusted them with 

Paris greenand arsenate of lead. Will 

there be any danger in eating them?” 

I have eaten cabbage and collards and 
various other vegetables that had been 
sprayed and without even a suspicion of 
evil effects. Some chemist estimated 
the quantities that one person would have 
to eat in order that he might become a 
little nauseated, and found that a 150- 
pound man or woman would have to eat 
about 1,200 pounds of cabbage or 700 
pounds of collards at one meal! Wash- 
ing the vegetables and then cooking them 
in water leaves barely a trace of poison 
on them. 


Feeding Frosted Forage 
* ILL it be safe to feed frosted pea- 


vines?” 

If peavine, soybean, velvet bean, sor- 
ghum and Sudan grass hay, or forage is 
well matured and cured without mold- 
ing, then there will be little if any in- 
jury if such feeds are not overfed. It is 
a common practice to let stock have the 
run of fields after frost and we rarely 






hear of injury when this is done. Cured 
and stored forage, although frost-bitten, 
is a safe feed so long as it has not be- 
come moldy or begun to decay. 


Treating Seeds for Weevils 


. OW can I keep my seeds safe from 
weevils, moths, etc.?” 

This question comes to The Progres- 
sive Farmer office almost daily. To suc- 
cessfully treat seeds and protect them 
against enemies that attack them in stor- 
age, it is mecessary that provision be 
made beforehand. Bins or other air- 
tight containers are necessary and such 
provision for storage should be inade 
Farmers’ Bulletins 1029, 1260, and 1275, 
all of which give instructions for de- 
stroying seed pests, will be sent free on 
application to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Where Do We Get Winter Lettuce? 


“IMHE cities now have fine hard- 
headed lettuce every week in the 
year. I am interested in knowing where 
the winter supply of hard-headed lettuce 
comes from,” 
Crops and Markets published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture states in the monthly supplement for 


October that “There are about 9,000 
acres of lettuce for winter harvest in 
Arizona.” Lettuce can be grown through 


our winters from Wilmington, N. C., on 
through to Mexico near the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, and is grown at several 
trucking points in this territory. 


When Can Oats and Vetch Be 
Grazed? 
“¥ SOWED oats and vetch in early Oc- 
tober and now have a good stand 
about four or five inches high. Will it 
pay to grase this now or should I wait 
until spring is well advanced?” 

This field should be ready for light 
grazing in December and may safely be 
grazed when the ground is neither frozen 
not wet. It should not be over-grazed, 
however. We suggest that you turn your 
stock in only one or two hours daily in 
good weather until the growth is suffi- 
cient to carry them longer without in- 
jury. 


Made My Best Crop This Year” 


Cucumbers Paid More Than 


Cotton 
(Second Prize Letter) 

AST March I contracted with a cu- 

cumber firm to furnish cucumbers 
at $2.25 per hundred pounds. I broke the 
land in March, and let it lie until one 
week before time to plant. I marked off 
the rows, applied stable manure and fer- 
tilizer liberally, bedded, and planted. 

When the crop came to a stand we 
levelled the ridge-and broke the crust 
ground around the plants. A few days 
later we sided the rows with the cotton 
plow. When the plants were starting to 
run we chopped them with the hoe, sided 
the rows and worked the middles with a 
spring tooth cultivator. One more plow- 
Ing was given before the vines were too 
long for further cultivation. When the 
vines began to blossom they were laid 
by. By the first of June they began to 
bear. 

At first it was fun to pick them but 
they bore so fast and produced so many 
that we got tired of looking at cucum- 
bers. We picked every day except Sun- 
day. Each day we got all that could be 
carried on a Ford truck to the pickling 
plant. We averaged from $30 to $40 


for each load. The money counted 
up fast on so small a piece of land. The 
crop was produced at little expense but 
a big profit. 


The cucumbers brought 


three or four times as much as cotton, 
with much less trouble and time. 
HOWARD McLAMB. 
Sampson County, N. C. 


My Best Crop Was Butterbeans 


HE land was plowed in November, 

1925, and disked and plowed again 
in spring, making a good seedbed. We 
fertilized heavily with 8-3-3 and stable 
manure. The first planting did not come 
up. We planted one-sixteenth of an acre 
again in late April. They were full of 
beans all the summer. Some days we 
would send in six quarts shelled and sell 
them for 25 cents a quart. I could al- 
ways have sold more than I did. I sold 
$35 worth from this one-sixteenth of an 
acre. This pays better than cotton and I 
am about to convince my husband of it, 
too, for he has promised that I can 
plant the land I want to in butterbeans 
next year, even if he has to hire help to 
shell them. MRS. J. M. BRICE. 

York County, S. C. 


Half Acre Made 125 Bushels of 
Potatoes 
HE best crop I made this year was 
one-half acre of potatoes. I selected 
sandy loam soil and bedded in early 
April. The first of May I rebedded and 
applied a small quantity of barnyard ma- 
nure in the drill, covering the manure 


with one furrow. Late in May this fur- 
row was opened and fertilizer applied in 
the drill, bedded on, and the plants set. 
The patch was cultivated every week un- 
til the vines began to run. Then I turned 
them back, cultivated them, and laid by 
the crop. After the first frost the vines 
were cut and the potatoes dug. I meas- 
ured them. The half-acre made 125 
bushels. BRADY AUTRY. 
Cumberland County, N. C. 


(5a) 

NSTRUCTION in vocational agricul- 

ture offered in the rural consolidated 
high schools of Virginia, under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, shows marked development. There 
are 112 high school departments in op- 
eration, with 85 evening classes for adult 
farmers and 20 classes for boys who 
have left school. Instruction is now 
being offered at 162 points, located m 
66 counties. At 130 points, the work is 
offered to white persons and in the other 
32 cases instruction is given Negroes. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the boys 
who have taken advantage of the instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture during 
their high school course are now on 
the farm. There is, however, in Vir- 
ginia a group of boys nearly 100 per 
cent potential farmers. This is a group 
of 20,000 boys between 14 and 20 who 
have dropped out of school and are now 
living on farms. 


The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 
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Sanitary Value of Wall Paints 


OR along time it was wondered why, 
if a farmhouse was kept clean and 
neat by constant dusting and scrub- 
bing, vermin and disease still seemed to 
persist almost as much as in the poorly 
kept farmhouse. It was soon found that, 
while much attention was paid to scrub- 
bing floors, very little attention was paid 
Though frequently it did not 
and dirt would continue to 
accumulate on walls. Realizing this, 
paint manufacturers began to make a 
series of experiments to determine just 
what disease destroying power wall paints 
might have. 
It was known that painted walls, be- 
ing easy to clean, tend to prevent disease, 
but the question was; does wall paint in 
itself kill the germs of disease? The re- 
sults of these researches conducted by 
paint manufacturers were very surpris- 
ing. It was found that disease germs 
could not long subsist on a recently 
painted wall. There was found to be 
nothing in paint that they could feed on 
—and they will derive nourishment from 
practically any organic material. Further, 
it was found that most wall paints actu- 
ally are poisonous to, and serve to kill, 
living cultures of most disease germs. 


to walls. 
show, ‘dust 


Naturally, as soon as these results were 
published, the places where many diseases 
are confined—the hospitals—were among 
the first to use paint on their walls to 
help to control and to prevent disease. 
And, while many city dwellers are begin- 
ning to paint the walls of their homes, 
primarily for the purpose of decoration, 
as many beautiful decorative effects have 
lately been produced, it the farmer, 
whom sanitation particularly concerns, 
that is beginning to realize the sanitary 
value of wall paints. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s subject 

this series to help promote our campaign 

for “Making the South a Land of Painted 

Farm Homes” will be “Color Schemes for 

Living Rooms.” Don’t miss it. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


OST by Incorrect Terracing.—We 
‘made the mistake of having our 
farm terraced by workmen who did not 


is 
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know how. The land washed as badly 
as before. We had the work done as 
directed by our county agent and now 
it is right. That is what we should have 


done in the first place. 
MRS. IRVINGTON. 

Made Mistake of Not Saving.—It 
does not matter how hard we work or 
how much money we make, it is a big 
mistake to spend it all and save none. 
For the last few years we have worked 
hard and made enough from our crops 
to live comparatively well, by keeping 
up with what we made. This year we 
had an unexpected hospital bill, to say 
nothing of the doctor’s bills. We had 
money from the bank to hire 
our crop worked, and although our yield 
will be as much as ever we will realize 
very little, on account of low prices. I 
feel that if we had saved the money we 
spent for things we did not need we 
would not have had to go so far in debt 


to borrow 


this year. I am thankful that we have 
learned our lesson before old age. Ex- 
perience is a dear teacher. MRS. A. A. 


Didn’t Put Alcohol in Radiator.—I 
tried to economize by not buying alcohol 
for my radiator, thinking that I would 
be careful to drain it every cold night. 
The result of this false economy was 
that I was continually worried with 
draining almost every night during the 
winter. It froze while I was driving 
one very cold day. This caused great 
annoyance. One night I opened the drain 
cock and left it draining. Next morn- 
ing the pipes and cylinder head were 
badly bursted. It had failed to drain 
thoroughly on account of getting stop- 
ped with something. Money spent for 
alcohol is well invested if you put it in 
the radiator instead of the driver. 


W. A. M. 
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will last. 





The quality of radio reception 
depends as much on the speaker 
gs on the receiving set. They 
work together. One must be a9 
good as the other. Be sure 
oursisan Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker. It is the standard of 
fone, everywhere. Model L 
illustrated; price $16.00, 


Hose Curistmas Girts. What planning, 
what solicitude, what sacrifice they repre- 
sent! And, alas! How quickly they are forgot- 
ten unless they fill more than a fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It brings hap- 
piness not merely for one day, but for all the 
days to come, For Radio—the great modern 
source of entertainment and knowledge — meets 
a permanent desire. 

In choosing a gift that means so much, you 
wil] want to be sure of rightness in every quality. 
With Atwater Kent Radio you are sure. Who- 











NA MODEL 35 six-tube Ong Dial receiver, less _ 


tubes and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70. Model H Radio Speaker, ; 
brown crystalline finish ,g21. Model G,same as Model H, but in amber buff and sage green, $23 
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Radio. Now anyone can get as good results as 
a radio engineer—and get them instantly. You 
don’t have to hunt for stations. Everything within 
range comes marching in as you turn the One Dial. 


There are no auxiliary tuning devices with 
which you have to fiddle to hear the programs 
clearly. This is gexuine One Dial control—swift, 
certain, reliable. 

For a demonstration before Christmas, see the 
nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour 


brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, 


ever receives it will be grateful—and the gratitude through: 
wear... New York wsat...Cincinnati wri... Philadelphia 
WJAR Providence WTAM Cleveland weak... Pittsburgh 
° WEE! Boston wtaG....Worcester wor...... Buffalo 
Now only ONE Dial to turn! wre... Washington won Chicago woc.... Davenport 
KSD. St. Louis wecoM pis.-St.Paul wwy....... Detrow 


What the self-starter did for the automobile, 
Atwater Kent One Dial operation is doing for 


Write for illustrated beokle: of Atwater Kent Radie 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY : 4. Atwater Kent, Pres. : 4769 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Model 32, seven-tube Ong Dial re- 
ceiver. Less tubes and batterics, but 
with battcry cable, $140.00 


Model 30, six-tube One Dial re- 
ceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable, $85.00 





You Know Lots of People Who 
Need Monuments 


Our handsome catalog of marble and 
granite monuments will enable you to 
take their orders, and earn a generous 
comunission, No experience necessary. 
Men and women everywhere are selling 
our beautiful memorials in their spare 





time. They earn $30 to $150, and 
more, @ month. You can, too. Write 
for booklet, ‘‘How to Earn More 
Money,”"” TODAY! 


Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
216 Confederate Ave., Room 209, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this 
but has stood the test of time. The “Jay 
Bee” giveslasting satisfaction—will out- 
last any feed mill made, and grind faster 


9 | UMDIN GER and finer, at less cost. Made in 4 sizes for 


isu ime ea these t tag engines 7 H.P.to 30H. P. 
Nothing to Wear Dull or Break 


No knives to endanger fingers, no burrs, rolls, gears, or grinding plate to wear 
out, break, cause friction or heat the grain. M h s strike 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Millis of steel plate construc- 
tion. Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service. Lowest operating cost. 
Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. It takes a large organization of 
engineers, mechanics, large plant facilities, ample capitaltomakethe “Jay @g 
Bee.” Only performance counts—not mere promises. Ask any “Jay Bee” 
owner—he will tell you its the only mill to buy. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 183 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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-rogresswe Farmer 


Late Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 


From North Carolina 


HE suit against the North Carolina 
"T cosperative Association brought by 

Col. M. Person in Nash County 
was dismissed on Saturday, No- 
vember 27. The four 
plaintiffs who had sign- 
ed Col. Person's bill 
of discovery made affi- 
davits claiming that they 
had been deceived as to 
the papers they were 
signing. These four 
men stated that they 
were signing in an effort to get a part of 
the reserve fund of the association and 
not to secure a bill of discovery on which 
to base a suit for dissolution of the asso- 
ciation. General Manager U. B. Blalock 
states that the association invites the full- 
est publicity as to its operations and 
vork. 





*_ * * 


The grain judging team from North 
Carolina State College won third place 
in the Intercollegiate Crop Judging Con- 
test at the International Live Stock Ex- 
position and Grain and Hay Show in 
Chicago, November 27. W. L. Adams, 
a member of the team, scored 1509 
points, the third highest individual score 
ever made at the International. The team 
from Kansas State College won first 
place and the Iowa State Ccllege team 
second. 

“* * 

There are now 2,300 commercial incu- 
bators with a capacity of 1,700,000 chicks 
in North Carolina, says Mr. F. W. 
Risher of the State Division of Markets. 
Wayne, Forsyth and Buncombe counties 
appear to lead in incubator space per 
county. Mr. Risher estimates there is 
now enough incubator space to insure 
the state a million-dollar broiler business 
if the incubators are put to work by 
January 1. 

** * 

The Coéperative Cotton Association is 
offering those growers who want to come 
into that association for the balance of the 
present contract, that is, for this year, 
the privilege of coming in now for a 
membership fee of $3. If the growers 
sign the new contract later, it will be 
necessary for them to pay the balance of 
the $10 membership fee so that all mem- 
bers may be on the same footing. By 
coming in for this year, the growers will 
have the privilege of drawing two-thirds 
the value of their cotton at the rate of 
4% per cent interest. 

* * * 

Increasing interest in poultry produc- 
tion in North Carolina causes the poultry 
department of State College to offer a 
week's poultry short course January 
17-22. The course will be free. Meals 
can be secured in the dining halls at 
student rates and rooms may be secured 
in private homes adjoining the campus. 
Dr. B. F. Kaupp, head of the poultry 
department, says that women as well as 
men will attend the course. 

* * * 

A special day for selling or exchang- 
ing roosters is advocated by V. W. 
Lewis, livestock marketing specialist. 
The idea is to induce the breeders of 
purebred poultry who have surplus males 
and the farmers having mongrel stock to 
sell or exchange, thereby permitting the 
owner of the poor stock to secure better 
blood at a reasonable cost. The mongrel 
roosters are sold for slaughter. One such 
day was held by County Agent A. R. 
Morrow at Statesville in Iredell County 
on November 27. 

* * * 

Over 3,000,000 pounds of cheap explo- 
sive manufactured by the government 
from surplus war materials have been 
bought by farmers of North Carolina 
during the past five years. Replies from 
490 of these farmers to a recent letter 


by A. T. Holman, extension agricultural 
engineer at State College, indicate that 
the land on which stumps and other ob- 
structions had been removed had in- 
creased in value an average of $23.45 per 
acre. Yields increased by 24 per cent. 
The amount saved through buying the 
government explosive amounted to an av- 
erage of $204.53 per farm. 
* * * 

North Carolina will send two boys and 
two girls to the National Farm Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Camp to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 16 and 22, 1927. The trip 
will be awarded as a prize for excellence 


in club work. 
* * € 


Fire blight of pears can be controlled 
by pruning out the diseased tissue before 
midwinter in order that the pruning 
wounds may have time to heal before 
spring. No method of prevention with 
spray has been found effective. In prun- 
ing off the diseased wood, G. W. Fant, 
plant disease specialist, recommends that 
the cut be made several inches below the 
lower limit of the canker in order to cut 
out all diseased wood. It is advisable also 
to dip the saw or knife into a solution 
of bichloride of mercury after each cut. 
The mercury solution is made in the 
strength of one part of the material to 
1,000 parts of water. 

* . * 

Plans for holding a state fair next 
year were actively begun last week. The 
sale of the old fair grounds leaves the 
organization with about $150,000 net af- 
ter paying off a $75,000 debt. 

” . * 

Snapbeans for market will be grown 
next spring by farmers in the vicinity of 
St. Paul, in Robeson County, who re- 
cently organized the St. Paul Truck 
Growers’ Association. About 85 inter- 
ested growers attended the organization 
meeting. J. M. Butler was elected presi- 
dent; Will Davis, vice-president; and L. 
[. Grantham, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Mr. Grantham will order the seed beans 
and sell at cost to the growers. It is es- 
timated that nearly 100 acres will be 
planted in the first venture. 

e us 


The Eastern Carolina and Tidewater 
Virginia Peanut Exposition will be held 
at Windsor, in Bertie County, during the 
week of December 27. A full program 
for the entire week has been arranged and 
a number of valuable prizes will be 
given. A feature of the exhibits will be 
a display of peanut products prepared by 
Prof. G. W. Carver of Tuskegee In- 
stitute in Alabama. This exhibit will 
show 183 different products from the 


peanut. 
* * © 


Farmers of Lincoln County shipped 
72,289 pounds of poultry for which they 
have received $20,019 during the past 
year. The shipments are being contin- 
ued by County Agent J. G. Morrison. 
The first car of turkeys was shipped in 
November ‘to help supply the Thanksgiv- 


ing trade. 
** 


The curb market of Henderson Coun- 
ty now has a home of its own for the 
winter. The new market was built on a 
lot donated by the Masons for the pur- 
pose and with materials and labor con- 
tributed by public spirited citizens. This 
season 223 farmers have sold products to 
the amount of $18,000 on this market. 
The market house was opened with a 


dinner. 
* * « 


In a forecast of pork and poultry 
prices, F. W. Risher, associate market- 
ing specialist of the State Division of 
Markets, says that prices for hogs should 
continue high in the early spring of 1927 
and lower in the fall. Poultry prices will 
be good with a tendency to lower levels 


while egg prices will be somewhat lower 
next year though with no serious break 
anticipated. There is still a deficiency in 
the cold storage stocks of pork. While 
the farmers of the Corn Belt bred 3.5 
per cent more sows for farrowing this 
past spring, there was a high pig mor- 
tality of 4.2 per cent which prevented an 
increase in pigs for slaughter. Indica- 
tions are that the corn crop, though not 
so large as in 1925, is ample to furnish 
sufficient feed. The corn-hog ratio is 
1 to 14 meaning that 100 pounds of pork 
will buy 14 bushels of corn and 10 bush- 
els of corn will produce 100 pounds of 
pork or better. 


From South Carolina 


UDGE James E. Peurifoy was re- 

cently elected president of the South 
Carolina Cotton Finance Corporation 
which has been organized to finance the 
withdrawal from market of 
300,000 bales of South Caro- 
lina cotton, in accordance 
with the plans whereby each 
cotton state is raising $1,000,- 
000 or more for this pur- 
pose. Judge Peurifoy is 
president of the South Caro- 
lina Agricultural Loan Association and 
has had varied experience in such mat- 
ters. He has the complete confidence of 
all South Carolinians. Bright William- 
son of Darlington was chosen vice-presi- 
dent. The executive committee consists 
of Leroy Springs, Lancaster; August 
Kohn, Columbia; Robert S. Small, Char- 
leston; B. R. Maybank, Charleston; and 
W. S. Griffin, Greenville. 

~_* * 

The sale of 100,000 pounds of Schley 
and Stuart pecans to a large Northern 
firm has been arranged by Thomas B. 
Young, sales manager of the Carolina 
Cooperatives, Consolidated. This is in 
addition to orders that had already been 
booked. Plans have been made by the 
cooperatives for centralizing points at 
Darlington, in care of County Agent J. 
M. Napier; at Orangeburg, in care of 
County Agent R. F. Kolb; at Johnston, 
in care of County Agent W. H. Barton; 
at Manning, in care of County Agent F. 
M. Rast; and at Charleston, in care of 
County Agent G. C. McDermid. Gen- 
eral supervision will be under George 
E. Prince, extension marketing agent, 
and his assistants, L. H. Lewis and C. 
A. Owens. 





*_ * * 


The South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association anfiounces that 
its expenses per bale for handling the 
1925 crop were as follows: interest 
charges $1.32, insurance 40 cents, com- 
pression 25 cents, storage $1.52, handling 
54 cents, overhead $1.95, exchange costs 
30 cents; total $6.26. There has been 
a very large increase in membership of 
the association since September 1, many 
growers having signed the contract for 
the sale of this year’s cotton on the old 
contract which expires with this season. 

*“ * * 

The South Carolina sweet potato crop 
will be 4,290,000 bushels as against 
2,860,000 bushels last year; on the basis 
of 230 cars shipped last season there will 
be probably 350 cars this year. On ac- 
count of the late season and relatively 
low price, only 10 cars had been shipped 
from this state by November 15, as 
against 86 cars the same date in 1925. 
The 1926 production will be about two- 
thirds of the state average for the last 


five years. 
* * + 


Two new publications just issued by 
the Extension Service of Clemson Col- 
lege are Circular 83, Seveet Potato Stor- 
age, by L. H. Lewis, agent in marketing, 
and Circular 84, Tobacco Diseases and 
Insects, by W. D. Moore, extension 
plant pathologist and J. O. Pepper, ex- 


tension entomologist. Circular 83 gives 
briefly, instructions about disinfecting 
the storage house, harvesting and hand- 
ling the potatoes, curing house regula- 
tion, etc. Circular 84 gives information 
and control suggestions about the com- 
mon tobacco diseases and insects. These 
publications are free and may be had 
from the Division of Publications, Clem 
son College, S. C. 
es & 

South Carolina 4-H clubs were repre- 
sented at the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Con- 
gress at the International Live Stock Ex- 
position, by Ferry Hammond of Lancas- 
ter County, who was the high man in the 
state club boys’ livestock judging con- 
test, and by Margaret Reeder, Spartan 
burg County, the state champion home 
economics girl. 


From Virginia 


TJIRGINIA apple shipments have 
broken all previous records to this 
date. <A total of 12,569 cars had been 
shipped at last report. A large part of 
these shipments 
were for the export 
market, where Vir 
ginia apples brought 
the highest prices 
for the early part 
of the season. AI- 
though the largest 
shipment in the his 
tory of the state 
has been made, a considerable portion 
of the crop was not packed and was al- 
lowed to remain in the orchards because 
prices did not justify shipping the low 
grades. All cold storages in the state 
have been filled and there are also many 
barrels in common storage on farms. 
*- * * 

The annual state meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Union will be held at Charlottes- 
ville, December 15-16. 

* * * 

The State Dairymen’s Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Farm- 
ville on January 18, 19, and 20. This is 
the first time that this organization has 
met in Southside Virginia. 

. + * 

A bulletin on the dairy industry of 
Virginia, recently prepared by the State 
Department of Agriculture and State 
College of Agriculture, contains an ar- 
ticle by George Carey, assistant dairy 
husbandman of V. P. I., on the eradica- 
tion of garlic from milk and cream and 
the most practical methods of ridding 
pastures of wild onions and garlic. This 
bulletin also contains an article by F. A. 
Buchanan, dairy husbandman, on feed- 
ing cows for profit. Copies can be ob- 
tained either from the Department of 
Agriculture, Richmond, or from the Ex- 
tension Division, Blacksburg. 

‘2 eS 

An extensive “milk for health” cam- 
paign was conducted in Norfolk during 
the fall by the V. P. I. Extension Ser- 
vice, codperating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Nor- 
folk Bureau of Public Welfare. It was 
found from a survey that the per capita 
consumption of milk in Norfolk was 
only about one-third of the average pet 
capita consumption of milk in the Unitetl 
States. The Virginia State Dairy Cout- 
cil was represented by Miss Eleanor 
Enright, specialist in the utilization of 
dairy products. 





* * 


Sales of tobacco on the auction mar- 
kets of Virginia have been very heavy 
during the past week. Prices of bright 
tobacco have advanced, although dark- 
fired has been bringing very low prices, 
averaging in some cases 35 to £0 per 
cent less than last year. The dark to- 
bacco growers are discouraged over the 
price situation. There is much talk of 
cutting the acreage next year. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 








Second Prize People 
N THE campus of Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Illinois, is 
a memorial placed there in memory 
of a man who fell in the World War. 

He was not astar 
in his classes while 
in college. He barely 
passed. The frater- 
nity men thought he 
was not “classy” 
enough for their 
rah-rah ranks. The 
debating teams of 
the college were 
manned with better 
speakers and quicker 
thinkers than he was. Ambitious to play 
football, he was just good enough to make 
the second team. He was a second rib- 
bon fellow. 

Twenty years passed. He held his place 
in life. 
he enlisted. Finally, he was killed in an 
attempt to save the life of another. 

Then a strange thing happened. This 
memorial to his life was planned. The 
day for its unveiling came. The fraternity 
men who had both looked him over, and 
overlooked him, former football stars 
whose names are mostly forgotten, the 
grey haired faculty members who used to 
shake their heads, and let him pass—these 
all came and stood with bowed heads 
and tearful eyes, when the record of his 
faithful life and heroic death was set up 
in enduring bronze on the very campus 
where he had been unappreciated. 

Human greatness, so called, is often 
the result of accident. Not so is great- 
ness of character. Fame is but the flurry 
of a passing wind of popular sentiment; 
riches are generally the result, not of 
profound judgments, but of the opportun- 
ism of a shrewd mind. These all may 
pass away but the solid character, achieved 
through days of toil and nights of dis- 
couragement—this is substantial and eter- 
na!, 

Crowns are often misplaced. 
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When the World War brcke out | 
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of the athlete wears its short lived laurel | 


wreath, when the enduring crown be- 
longs on the head of a father or mother 
who is wearing second-hand clothes that 
the young runner may have his chance in 
life. 

The city man may get his name and 
fame on the front page of the daily paper, 
when in reality he is less of a hero than 
his father who labors on through the eco- 
nomic puzzle of present day farming. I 
am sure he is less a hero than the patient 
little woman who bore him, and has 
borne with privations that the son may 
get his opportunity. 

I have no doubt but that Heaven will 
reverse most of our human judgments 
about human greatness. The Master told 
Peter that his task was not to be a spec- 
tacular one, only the humble one of 
“feeding my sheep.” He said the giving 
of a cup of cold water in His name was 
a task sublime enough for an angel’s 
hand. 

Ours is simply the great task of being 
true to the talents we have received in 
the places where God has given us to 
work. 

ea 


Favorite Bible Verses 


] MUST work the works of him that 
sent me, while jit is day; the night com- 
¢th when no man can work. —John 9:4. 
Trust ye in the Lord forever: for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength. 
—Isaiah 26:4. 














conditions. 


will cut 20 to 25 acres a day. 


" work, and al/ crops—here it is! 
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Something NEW in 


‘Tractors! 


HE FARMALL, true to its name, handles all the 

usual farm power jobs with complete success and in 
addition fits the need for a tractor that will plant and 
cultivate corn, cotton, and other row crops. 

The FARMALL can be used with much of the regular horse- 
drawn equipment already on your farm—harrows, drills, planters, 
mowers, binders, etc. In addition, it can be fitted with the FARMALL 
2-row cultivator, mower, tractor-binder, etc. 
acres of corn a day, depending on whether 2 or 4-row planter is used. 
Its steady power and ease of control insure straight rows and un- 
usually perfect cross checking. With the FARMALL 2-row cultivator 
one man can cultivate 15 to 25 acres a day, depending on speed and 


At all other farm power operations—drawbar, belt, power take-off— 
the FARMALL challenges comparison with other tractors of its size. 
4 The FARMALL brings special advantages to hay making. When 
c equipped with the simple 7-foot FARMALL power-drive mower, it 


: You have been looking for a tractor to use on all farm power 
Tell the McCormick-Deering dealer 
you want to see and handle the all-purpose FARMALL. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


({ncorporated) 


McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
FARMALL 











Dolph White’s | 
Experience — 


ERE is what the FARMALL did 

(up to June 18) for Dolph T. 
White, Glenwood, Ind., who for several 
years had operated a 187-ACRE FARM 
with an 8-16 TRACTORand 6 HORSES 
and a HIRED MAN. 

Last spring he bought a FARMALL 
with cultivating and mowing attach- 
ments, sold 4 horses and the 8-16, and 
went to work. He plowed 80 acres of 
corn ground 7% inches deep, disked, 
culti-packed, and dragged thoroughly, 
making a seed bed impossible to make 
with any 5-horse team. He planted the 
80 acres of corn in a few days with the 
FARMALL. With the mower attach- 
ment on the FARMALL he cut his hay 
crop. He did his own chores and was 
feeding 65 head of hogs and a herd of 
cattle. Just before his corn came up he 
put a culti-packer and rotary hoe behind 
the FARMALL and went over 30 to 40 
acres a day, perfecting the surface. When 
the corn was 4 inches tall he went over 
it twice again with rotary hoe only. 
When the corn was 9 to 12 inches high 
he began cultivating over 20 acres a 
day with the FARMALL and cultivat- 
ing attachment. 

In the meantime Dolph White had 
used his 2 remaining horses 6 days only, 
and used a hired man 3 days only. HE 
ESTIMATED HIS SAVING IN CROP 
PRODUCTION, IN HORSE FEED 
AND IN HIRED HELP, THIS YEAR 
ALONE, TO BE OVER $500. All 
because of the FARMALL! 












It will plant 25 to 50 
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NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp That Burns 94% Air 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money 
make $250 to $500 per month. 





AUCTIONEER 


VECTION TESSONS PREE! 


Post card will ning them. 
Amorican Auction Co‘lege, 652 Walnut, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Han-D Hammer-—Free! 






























Heavily Oil- 
Nickel Tempered | 
Plated _ Tool Steel jf 





oe 


This all-steel hammer has three sizes of screwdrivers encased in 
the handle. The handles of the hammer and all three screwdrivers 
are knurled so as to give a firm grip for the hand. The screwdriv- 
ers fit one inside the other and all fit snugly inside the hammer 
handle and are held in place by the knurled cap screw. This is 
the handiest tool for use around the home garage or automobile 
that you can find. The screwdrivers will adjust the finest screws 
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on sewing machines and clocks, as well as on the lawn mowers and 
large machines. 
in at once. 





Our supply is limited; so you must get your order 





OUR WONDERFUL OFFER 
Han-D Hammer will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, 
POSTAGE PAID, to anyone sending us $2 to pay for a three- 
years subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. If you are 
not satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money 
will be refunded when the subscription expires. 























Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Raleigh, N. C. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


SEVENTEEN IS GROWN UP 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Duncan McAfee...16-year-old orphan 


ee A Moravian Leader 
I, fois ss. 6 ke kiss awn Wed Pioneer 
Agnes Sawyer....The girl in the story 
| pre for rere Her father 
Ee has 64 6 a hb wriwe Bandit Leader 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 

HE year 1770 found Duncan McAfee, 16-year- 

old orphan, traveling with a band of Mo- 
ravians from Pennsylvania to the frontier 
settlements of Carolina 

Duncan's father had been killed by a fall- 
ing tree soon after the family had come to 
Pennsylvania in 1766. His mother had died 
three months before. All this had moved 
Brother Grundvig, Moravian leader, to sym- 
pathy, He found that the boy had an uncle 
in Hillsborough, North Carolina, and had of- 
fered to send him to this relative by the first 
wagon train that went down to the Moravian 
settlement in that colony. Duncan had ac- 
cepted that offer, but only because he wanted 
to get away from Bethlehem and the country 
around it. In the village he had been shy 
and apparently timid. This was a habit of 
deception that had grown on him, just as 
there had grown on him the habit of break- 
ing his trail in the woods, of doubling back 
to see if he was followed, of always keeping 
under cover. To make others think he was 
young and futile was good cover of one sort, 
just as a good screen ot dogwood was good 
cover of another sort. He cherished his skill 
in both. 

At Frederickstown, the Moravians, fearing 
attacks from the Cherokees, joined with a 
family by the name of Orchard, also on the 
road to Carolina. Their first night out, they 
were joined by another party, among them a 
girl for whom Duncan took an unexpected and 
unusual liking. 

News came of [Indian raids on the road 
ahead but after reaching Staunton Court 
House safely the party fogot its fears and 
even failed to put out guards at night. At 
midnight the. second day after they left 
Staunton, a bandi@ band swooped down on 
the sleeping camp, took all the money of the 
Moravians, drove off all the horses, killed 
Sawyer as he tried to prevent them from tak- 
ing away his daughter, and then disappeared 
with her into the darkness. 

But Duncan didn't intend to see Agnes 
carried away without attempting to rescue 
her. He plunged into the wilderness toward 
where he heard the horses being driven off, 
gained a seat on a big black gelding, and 
ducked low out of the way of tree limbs as 
the horse crashed along 

Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER Ii 


The Raiders of the Hills. 


HE gallop was soon over. The cap- 
a tured horses, heavy aud calm tem- 

pered brutes, slowed down to a trot. 
They spread Gut single file on the nar- 
row trail, Duncan, still lying flat on his 
mount’s back, used his heels and steered 
his gelding into the middle of the file. He 
knew that there was a man on horseback 
ahead to lead the file and probably two or 
three behind. 

For the moment there was little dan- 
ger of discovery. Yet Duncan kept low 
enough so that if chance brought him 
against the skyline on a hill, the riders 
behind would not be likely to°take alarm. 

Presently the trot changed to a walk. 
The trail grew steeper. It wound up 
and up, then descended suddenly and the 
horses splashed through a creek. Then 
up again. They were burrowing straight 
into the mountains. 

Duncan got along well enough for the 
first few miles. The excitement of keep- 
ing under cover had been enough to hold 
his attention. As time went on and his 
immediate danger seemed to lessen, he 
was forced to think of other things. 

Brother Steiner had done well, after 
all. He wouldn't have given up the 
money if the other fellow hadn’t told. 
He was a fool of course not to carry 
arms and not to mount guard, but with 
that granted— 

A thought froze the boy suddenly. 
Guard—he had vowed to keep watch 
himself. And instead he had gone to 
sleep. Suddenly he saw again that scene 
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Author of “The Road to Carolina” 


around the campfire, the flash of the pis- 
tol, Sawyer sinking to his knees. That 
was his fault. And the girl, riding ahead, 
her father dead and no hopes for rescue 
—for that too, he was to blame. For a 
moment he experienced all the horror 
that must be hers, and slow tears squeezed 
from his eyes into the horse's mane 
against which his face was pressed. 
II 

N AND on they went through the 

darkness. There were stars in the 
sky but no moon, and the faint starlight 
could break through the shadows of the 
trees only occasionally. Without looking, 
Duncan knew how the trail was going 
by the plunging stride of the horses as 
they went down hill, and the shorter steps 
when they struck a grade. His feet lay 
over the powerful hips of his mount and 


was everything: only thus could he hope 
to work fast enough to—he was thinking 
of the girl and what might happen to 
her. He got very white under his freckles 
and his mouth grew hard; he did not 
tremble any longer. 
III 

you sounded ahead. The line of 

horses swerved around a clump of 
trees. There was a smell of smoke; 
somewhere close by a fire had been lit. 
Duncan’s mount picked up speed. He 
found himself carried around that bend 
and in the middle of a group around a 
campfire. While everyone stared and one 
man pulled a pistol from his belt, Dun- 
can slipped from his horse and made for 
the fire. Apparently he paid no attention 
to the others. Over the flames he rub- 
bed his hands and muttered to himself. 
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“This won’t do,” he said, 


a bite.’ 


not unkindly. 


he could feel the drive of the great hind 
legs as they went up hill. Down in the 
valleys, too, the air had a damp coldness, 
as if the mist had settled there. Up 
higher the keen chilly wind blew and 
made Duncan cling tighter to the 
warm back. 


horse’s 


Once he dozed off and came to himself 
suddenly tq find the sky gray and trees, 
instead of blackness, to right and left. 
Up ahead he could make out very faintly 
the figure of a lone rider. He twisted 
around to peer behind. There was a faint 
murmur of voices, but he could see 
nothing. 


Duncan began to shake violently. Part- 
ly this was because he was cold, but 
mainly because he knew that something 
was going to happen to him. He had 
nothing to rely on except his customary 
disguise of stupidity. When he rushed 
for the horses earlier in the night, he 
had no plan except to go along and be 
on hand to do something effective if the 
chance came. He still had no other plan. 
Doubts began to assail him. Would the 
bandits—the paint had not fooled him— 
shoot first and question him afterward? 
He could still slip off and get away to 
the woods. He considered that for a 
moment and sighing, abandoned it. Time 


“You need food in you. Here, sit up and try 

“When do I get breakfast?” he asked 
plaintively of the world at large. 

Some one grabbed him by the collar 
and whirled him around. 

“Where did you come from?” de- 
manded a dry voice. 

Duncan saw a big, lean fellow, with a 
thin, hard face, a black line of mustache 
across the bronze of his skin, eyes that 
were hard and bright as a weasel’s. 

“Somebody told me to.” Duncan looked 
like a very bewildered small boy. “He hit 
me on the ear and said, ‘Get out of this’ 
so I crawled up on a horse and came 
along. When can I go back, Mister?” 

The outlaw laughed. “A _ volunteer 
chore boy, eh?” he commented. “Well, 
that’s not so bad.” 

There were five other men around the 
fire. Beyond them, covered by a coat, 
was another figure. Duncan looked away 
quickly. 

“More trouble,” growled one of the by- 
standers, a fellow with a big nose that 
slanted the wrong way, “we'll have folks 
looking for this kid too, now.” 

The leader whirled like a flash. The 
man with the crooked nose went over 
backwards. When two men lifted him 
up, there was blood all over his face and 
his left arm hung limp, 


“There is only one captain here,” an- 
nounced the big man slowly. 

“Another time I'll use my knife in- 
stead of my fist.”’ 

“Yes sir, captain,” muttered the hurt 
man. “Didn’t mean nothing.” 

Some one helped him to tie up his arm. 
Blood from his nose continued to drip 
over his dirty coat. 

“My, but you are strong,” said Dun- 
can, open mouthed. “You hit him in the 
nose and broke his arm.” 

The injured man explained hastily 
that he had hit a piece of wood as he 
fell and sprained his elbow. The cap- 
tain looked at Duncan with more appre- 
ciation, 

“You aren’t such a fool, after all,” he 
commented. “Now, I suppose that your 
father will miss you pretty badly, won't 
he?” 

Duncan explained, truthfully enough, 
that he had no father and no relatives in 
the train. He was an orphan, taken along 
as an act of charity. 

“Good.” The captain nodded his head. 
“And the girl's parents, they will be 
worried, of course?” 

“They were strangers,” Duncan explain- 
ed. “Nobody with her except her father, 
and he— 


IV 
HE thin lips under the black mus- 


tache parted in a smile. It seemed 
that Duncan had brought good news. The 
kidnapping no doubt, had been an impulse 
of the moment and the men had been 
alarmed about retaliation. The boy's 
statement made everything look safe. In 
the relief of the moment, the captain pat- 
ted the boy on the back. 

“Of course there’s something to eat for 
you,” he declared, “And you had better 
stay with us for a while. Gentlemen of 
fortune are better company than a bunch 
of Dutchmen.” 

Duncan thanked him submissively and 
got out of his sight at once. 

Some chunks of meat were simmering 
over the fire on ends of green sticks. The 
boy slipped over toward these. One was 
near slipping into the fire He rescued it, 
browned in the flame and tendered it po- 
litely to the nominal cook, who was busy 
looking through the contents of one of 
the sacks piled by the fire. 

“Give it to Captain Locke,” ordered 
the fellow in a surly tone, and the boy 
did as he was told. Locke was standing 
by the trail and issuing orders to the men 
who rode up to snatch a bite to eat, 
have a word with him and ride off again. 
He took the meat without comment and 
bit huge mouthfuls out of it, chewing as 
he talked. a 

There were thin cakes of moistened 
cornmeal baking on a flat stone before 
the fire. Duncan took charge of these 
and parcelled out food to the men who 
came and went. No one paid any atten- 
tion to him, save that once in a while 
some one growled an inquiry to the cook 
who—pleased by the work that Duncan 
was doing—declared that he was the new 
cook's helper and badly needed too, when 
a bunch of lazy scamps put all the work 
on one man. 

The pack animals had long since been 
moved on with the bulk of the men, 
leaving only the captain and a small 
group, when the moment came that Dun- 
can had been longing for and dreading. 
Locke walked over to the bundle on the 
ground and put a hand on it. 

“This won't do,” he said, not unkindly. 
“You need food in you. Here, sit up and 
try a bite.” ; 

A head was shaken under the covering. 
The captain frowned; he began to expos- 
tulate. “There is a long ride ahead,” he 
warned the girl; “better get ready for 
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it.” He explained that it was foolish 
for her to take on so. Now if she had 
fallen into some hands—but he was a 
gentleman and knew how to treat 
women. Kindness was his way; in a 
few days she would think better of him. 
Now about breakfast— 

“No, no,” came a stifled voice. “I can’t 
eat, go away.” 

Duncan took pains to look away. He 
heard the captain come striding over to 
him. Duncan turned over the flap cakes; 
he felt the man’s gaze on him. 

“See if you can get that girl to eat 
something,” he ordered, “We start in 10 
minutes.” 


Vv 


HE boy put some meat and a couple 
piece of bark and 
She was lying face 
downward, on a blanket with a great 
coat thrown over her. Under that cov- 
ering the vigorous lines of her figure 
were blurred. Her voice sounded strange- 
ly different too. He had somewhat the 
feeling with which he had approached 
badly wounded men, that it was a new 
person lying there. This was not the 
girl that he had known, no more than if 
that pistol shot last night had struck her 
instead of her father. 


of cakes on a 
went over to her. 


He sat down by her side. 

“Listen to me,” he said in a low voice, 
too low to reach to the nearest men. 
“This is Duncan. You remember Dun- 
can, the boy who found you in the dark. 


I came alone with them. They don’t 
think I know anything. They won't 
watch me. We'll get away presently. 


Just keep up your strength and get ready 
to make a break. We'll fool them.” 

There was no answer, but soméhow he 
knew she was listening. He moved the 
food closer. 

“Listen. It won’t do for you to mind 
me right away about eating something 
just after you’ve turned the captain 
down. I'll put this down here. When I 
go away you sit up and eat a little. Re- 
member you're not alone here. I’m your 
friend. You keep your heart up and 
we'll get away.” 

He put down the piece of bark, rose 
and moved slowly away from her. The 
captain was watching him. Duncan came 
to him and shook his head. 

“She seems too down hearted,” he ad- 
mitted. “I couldn't get her to say a 
word.” 

The captain was looking past him. He 
smiled slightly. Duncan turned. A hand 
had reached out from under the coat for 
‘the bark and its contents. Hunched up 
under the coat, still with her face hidden 

- the girl was apparently eating. 

“That's better,” Locke commented. 
“Of course we had to be a bit rough. 
‘ary when we get back to camp, and 
He broke off, but looked himself over 
with the satisfaction of a born dandy. 
Duncan perceived that he had meant to 
add, “When I get better clothes on and 
Show her what a man has her, she'll feel 
differently.” 

Duncan looked at him thoughtfully. He 
was a fine looking man. No doubt con- 
quests came easy for him. The boy turn- 
ed back to the figure on the other side of 
the fire with a certain puzzlement visible 
on his brow. After all, what did he know 
about this girl? Perhaps she might be 
Freconciled to her captivity. Was it wise 
to risk his own life? 

“Nonsense,” he said to himself sharply 
and went out to help with the horses. 
There were only five at hand, he noted, 
and there were six, including the girl, 
to ride. Locke strode up as the boy ran 

@ practiced hand over the girths. 

“Take the girl behind you,” he or- 

€q. 


VI 


UNCAN went back to her at once. 
She was standing and looked up as 
he came closer. The color that had been 


in her cheeks yesterday had gone out like 





a blown candle. Her hair hung limply 
about her cheeks. Her eyes were red, and 
her mouth was the mouth of a woman 
years older than the girl he had known. 
There was anguish there and despair. She 
was at once a woman in a horrible pre- 
dicament and at the same time a little 
girl too young and too bewildered to real- 
ize that what had happened to her was 
true. Nightmares had come before; each 
time she had cried out for her Daddy 
and found him. Now she struggled to 
break this nightmare, but her father did 
not come. Her heart cried out for some- 
one to take his place, to prove to her that 
her world still stood and that these hor- 
rors of the night would pass away. 

“You are to ride behind me,” he told 


her. “Keep your heart up. We'll get 
away from them yet.” 
For the first time something alive 


showed in her eyes. She took a quick 
step toward him. 

“Will we really—?” she said and hung 
on to his answer as if he had only to 
say the word to put her back with her 
father. 

Duncan had to check that. “Don’t be 
too friendly,” he warned. “Treat me like 
dirt. Keep ’em fooled.” 

Locke had been waiting. When Dun- 
can was ready, he gave the word. The 
troop set off. 


Vil 


T WAS early in the afternoon when 

they filed into a clearing in a 
small valley far back in the hills 
They had cut across streams, climbed 
hills, wound through timber so_ that 
Duncan had only a rough idea where 
they were. He knew that they were 
markedly east and perhaps a bit south 
of the Augusta Courthouse, and guessed 
that it might be as short a way to get 
out of the mountains to go east, as to 
go back to the great valley they had left 
to the westward. 

A string of log huts had been built 
close to the little creek. A good sized 
corral for the horses was nearby. Dun- 
can recognized the big draft horses of 
the Moravians in the inclosure. Upwards 
of 15 men were about, some of them 
carrying packs from the horses to a spot 
in front of the cabin. The rest were 
standing about as if waiting for some- 
thing. As Duncan expected he recog- 
nized the branded man of Mullenburg. 
Evidently he had been the advance agent 
for the bandits. Locke lifted the girl off 
the horse. She could hardly stand. He 
half carried her into the cabin, disap- 
peared within it, came out promptly and 
shut the door. 


Duncan went with the other men to un- 
saddle and turn loose the horses. The 
four that worked with him went at the 
job with furious haste, exchanging low 
comments as they worked. As soon as 
they finished they ran back to where a 
ring was forming with Locke in the cen- 
ter. The boy went and joined the rest. 

In the center of the ring was piled the 
spoil of the road. There were two rifles, 
four muskets, and a keg of powder, some 
bullet molds, some sides of bacon,a bag 
of meal and miscellany of clothing. 


“These things go into a common 
fund,” the captain was saying, “The money 
—which I shall now count out—is as 
usual to be split in five parts, one part 
for me and the rest equally divided 
among you. The money we get from the 
horses will be divided the same way.” 

“What about the boy, sir?” 
asked respectfully. 

“He'll stay here and help with the 
work. No chance for ransom, even if we 
wanted to risk it. He can’t get away.” 

He paused and back in the crowd came 
a thin whisper. 

“What about the girl?” 

Locke put his hands on the butts of 
the two silver mounted pistols he car- 
tied in his belt. 

“The girl stays with me,” he declared. 
(Continued next week) 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


When you buy 


consider these three important points 


i. 


Z. 


3. 


a battery— 


Product. The safest way to buy a battery 
is to get one of recognized merit. Exide 
Batteries are built by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries for 
every purpose. This leadership would 
not be maintained year after year un- 
less Exide Batteries fulfilled their tra- 
ditional reputation of exceptionally 
long life and freedom from repairs. 
Exide’s position in the battery field is a 
guarantee that the Exide you buy con- 
tains every improvement that the high- 
est engineering skill endorses. 


Service. When your battery requires at- 
tention you want prompt service by 
someone who thoroughly understands 
the battery you have bought. Exide 
dealers are located everywhere—more 
than 8000 in the United States. The 
Exide man is a good business man or 
he would not handle the Exide Battery. 
Being a good business man, he is alive 
to the value of your good will. Hence 
you can count on courteous and effi- 
cient service. 


Price. Is a good battery expensive? An 
Exide is priced exceptionally low. In 
fact, you pay no more for the Exide 
than you do for batteries with less 
claim to distinction. In an Exide you 
get peak value at a surprisingly low 
price. 


Sold by Exide dealers everywhere 


RADIO .. . There is an Exide Radio Battery 
of the right size for every set and a type for every 
tube. See the new Exide Power Unit, consisting 
of an“A” Battery and special charger, that keeps 
itself charged from your house current. At radio 
dealers and Exide Battery dealers everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray soles, 
4 uppers in red or black, 
{ They come in knee tc 
hip lengths 


\9 | 


You can stretch a strip cut from 
the upper of any “‘U.S.”’ Blue Rib- 
bon boot more than five times its 
own length! Such rubber means 
flexibility —stamina—long wear 





It stretches 
five times its own 


length 














' Tough—flexible 


the result of 75 years’ experience 
in bootmaking «+ + 


T takes elastic, tough rubber 
to stand the constant kicking 
around a boot gets on the farm. 

And that’s the quality of rubber 
you find in “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots. 

And there’s extra strength in 
the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot 
from top to toe. The sole is over- 
size—as tough as the tread of a 








The “U. S.” 


tire. And in the carcass, at every 
point where wear is hardest, are 
embedded from 4 to 11 separate 
layers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcements. No other boot 
has so many! 

“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes are as husky as they look. They 


fit better, look better, wear better. Get 
a pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


Either red 





Trade Mark 


799 BLUE RIBBON 


Boots Walrus 


@ Arctics Rubbers 








The Progressive Farmer 


Our Birthday Party 


N. K. Rowell 


. KEEVER Rowell, county agent 

of Chowan County, N. C., was born 

December 8, 1887, was graduated 
from Clemson College in 1912 and on 
September 3, 1913, married Miss Elenor 
Pike of Clemson 
College.e. Their 
child’s name is Au- 
drea Gene. Mr. 
Rowell was award- 
ed a fellowship at 
Clemson College 
the session of 1912- 
13, was superin- 
tendent of an ex- 
periment station in 
the Philippine Is- 
lands 1913-17, and since then has been in 
county agent work in North Carolina. 
Mr. Rowell's very laudable ambition is 
to put the farm on a paying basis and 
raise the standard of living in the county. 
This great aim is to be reached through 
hard work, reduction of the cost of pro- 
duction, and other applications of busi- 
ness methods to farming. 


E. L. Cloyd 

{ DWARD Lamar Cloyd, dean of 

students, N. C. State College of 
Agriculture, was born in Lenoir, N. C., 
December 10, 1891. He was graduated 
from State College 
in 1915 and on De- 
cember 28, 1916, 
married Miss Ber- 
tha Lunsford Dan- 
iel of Person 
Ceunty, HH. GC. 
Their children are 
Edward Lamar, 
Jr., and Ann Dan- 
iel. Dean Cloyd’s 
previous work was 
teaching high school mathematics and 
physics. 





N. K. ROWELL 


E. L. CLOYD 


“T am striving to assist in turning out 
technical graduates from State College 
who will go back to the state as leaders 
in their respective professions. By lead- 
ers, I mean not simply skilled in the 
profession each has chosen, but a leader 
in the civic life of the community, in 
business, in politics, in religion. I believe 
the technically trained man or woman 
is equipped for real service to the com- 
munity in a way that other training does 
not provide.” 


C. W. Warburton 

LYDE William Warburton was born 

at Independence, Iowa, December 7, 
1879, and was reared on a Buchanan 
County farm in Iowa. He was gradu- 
ated from Iowa 
State College in 
1902 and married 
Miss Anne E. 
Draper of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 16,1907. Mr. 
Warburton’s previ- 
ous work, 1907- 
1923, was in the 
Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, where 
he was engaged in cereal breeding and 
improvement. His present work is that 
of director of extension, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. War- 
burton writes us: “It is my desire to 
further all phases of extension work in 
agriculture and home economics, particu- 
larly the work of boys’ and girls’ clubs. 
I also hope to develop still further the 
fine spirit of codperation now generally 
existing betwen extension and research 
workers.” 


E. H. Hostetler 


ARL Henry Hostetler was born in 
Arcola, Illinois, December 12, 1890, 
and was reared on a Texas farm. He is 
a graduate of the Kansas State College 
of Agriculture. He married Miss Mil- 





C. W. WARBURTON 


dred Anderson of Raleigh, September 
25, 1917. Their children are Eliza- 
beth Lee and Charles Anderson. Mr. 
Hostetler’s pres- 
ent work is in 
swine investigation 
and instruction. He 
has made valuable 
contribution to the 
hog industry 
through his investi- 
gation for the pre- 
vention of soft pork, 
Mr. Hostetler is 
working to that end 
and hopes to see every farmer in North 
Carolina keep at least two brood sows 
upon his farm and properly cure enough 
meat each year, from their offspring, to 
provide at least an ample supply for 
himself and his family. 


ery 
Simple Rules for Curing Pork 


E SURE the hogs to be killed are 
healthy and are not worried or ex- 
cited at slaughtering time. 

2. Allow the carcass to cool out thor- 
oughly before it is cut up. 

3. Do not attempt to put meat into 
the cure until it is thoroughly cooled, 
and, on the other hand, do not attempt 
to cure frozen meat. 

4. When the curing process is com- 
pleted, do not expose the meat to flies 
or bugs. 

5. Immediately after the hams, shoul- 
ders, and sides are smoked sufficiently, 
they should be wrapped in paper and 
then put in bags (flour sacks or cement 
bags are good) and hung in a cool, dry 


dark place until wanted for use. 
EARL H. HOSTETLER. 


CTR 
The Best Way to Stick a Pig 


HERE is no advantage in trying to 

stick a pig close to the heart. Heart 
action ought not to be arrested, in fact, 
until the blood has been thoroughly 
pumped from the carcass. 

The best way to stick a pig is to turn 
the animal squarely on its back, and to 
insert a sharp knife about three inches 
in front of the point of the brisket. Aim 
the point of the knife toward the root 
of the pig’s tail. 

With the knife inserted some three or 
four inches, make a cut toward the 
sternum or breast-bone, and sever the 
carotid arteries. 

Be especially careful to keep the knife 





E. H. HOSTETLER 


toward the center of the body so as not’ 


to gash the shoulder. If the pig is 
stuck too deeply, the chest cavity will 
fill with blood. This makes it difficult 
to clean the carcass. 
C. T. CONKLIN, 
Ohio Agricultural College. 
aio) 
Virginia’s Game Sanctuary Exag- 
gerated 

E WERE misled, it seems, by some 
erroneous newspaper reports regard- 
ing the Virginia Game Sanctuary fe 
cently discussed by us. Mr. Wilbur 
O’Byrne, V. P. I. extension forester, 
writes us :— 
“You speak of all federal lands within 

the state, with the exception of /; 
acres at Camp Lee, being set aside as 
game sanctuaries. I saw a newspaper ac 
count to the same general effect about 
October 1 and asked Forest Supervisor 
H. M. Sears of Lynchburg if it was Cor 
rect. He said that it was badly gaf- 
bled; that as a matter of fact the Camp 
Lee unit was the only one that they com 
sidered setting aside in its entirety. ©¢f 
tain areas of the other units will prob- 
ably be set aside as sanctuaries whenever 
the need of a breeding ground appears 
advisable, but for the most part the 
500,000 acres, more or less, of National 
forest land is to be left open for the 

pleasure and recreation of the public. 
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THE NATURE LOVERS 








Holly and Mistletoe 


On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 


The hall was dressed with holly green; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go 

To gather in the mistletoe. 
—‘*Marmion,” Sir Walter Scott. 


HIS custom of using holly, mistletoe, 

and other greens for decorative pur- 

poses at Christmas time goes back 
into antiquity and is a survival of old 
Roman and Teutonic practices of hang- 
ing the interior of 
dwellings with ev- 
ergreens as a re- 
fuge for sylvan 
spirits from bad 
weather, 

The name “holly” 
is probably a cor- 
ruption of the word 
A holy, doubtless be- 

MRS. GREEN cause in medieval 
times it was used to 

commemorate the holy time of Christ- 
mas, not only in houses, but in churches. 
The German name Christdorn, the Dan- 
ish name Christorn and the Swedish 
name Christtorn, seem to bear this out. 


A Word of Protest to the Holly 
Vandals 


HE holly needs no description, but 

it does need a word or two of de- 
fense. Every Christmas season the 
raids made upon the slow-growing holly 
increase. In the last few years protests 
have been raised, especially against the 
vandal motorist who seems to think that 
the holly, mistletoe, pines, cedar and 
other greens are “his for the taking.” For 
many days before Christmas, and par- 
ticularly on the preceding Sunday, 
Christ's Day, almost every car going 
townwards from the country is laden 
with great bunches, or even whole trees, 
of holly, Christmas trees, and great 
clusters of mistletoe, laurel or magnolia. 
I often wonder how many, if any, of 
these motorists, stopped to pay the farmer 
for his holly, trees, or other greens, 
which, if they are to be cut, should be as 
much a source of income to the farmer 
as his other crops! 





Books on Nature 

HE following books on Nature are 

splendid for the new Nature enthusi- 
ast, and make excellent Christmas gifts, 
for both children and grown-ups. 
Bird Guide—Land Birds East of the Rockies. 
Chester A. Reed; $1.25. Illustrated pocket 
textbook of birds. Colored, describing habits, 
range, nest, eggs, and songs. Published by 
eed Page & Co., Garden City, New 
ork, 


Flower Guide—Wild Flowers East of the 
Rockies. Chester A. Reed; $1.25. Illustrated 
Pocket textbook of wild flowers, In color, 
telling where each is found, when it blooms, 
whether in woods, field or swamps, height, 
ete. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. 


Star Map. Comstock & Vinal; 25 cents. 
Published by Comstock Publishing Co., Ith- 
aca, N. Y. Containing monthly maps of the 
sky, naming and locating chief stars and 
constellations, with~ brief descriptions. 


Questions and Answers 


; HEN and where was cotton first 
grown and used for clothing?” 


Answer—Cotton has been used so 
long its origin is shrouded in the myths 
of prehistoric times. It is generally be- 
lieved to have been first used in India, as 
there have been laws concerning its use 
as far back as 800 B.C. From India it 
's thought to have been introduced into 

t. It is one of Egypt’s most valu- 
able exports, and there the dried cotton 
stalks are piled in bundles on donkeys’ 

tks and sold for fuel. Columbus found 
fotton already growing in the West 
ndies, and cotton clothing is found in 
ancient tombs of Peru, proving it 
Was in use in the Americas before the 
‘rival of the white man. 


CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN. 












What Do You 
Feed For Roughage? * 


“What’s that got to do with dairying?” Concentrate like Tuxedo Dairy. 





» M ‘ a ; 
Well, just listen to me, Slim, the rough- **You see, Slim, there’s no one standard 

- age counts for just as muchindairy profits —_ protein feed suitable for dairy cows under 
as a Concentrate. Ofcourse, you’renewat —_ all feeding conditions. Soif you don’t bal- 


the game but we all have tobeeducated. —_ance the entire meal youlosein milk pro- 


You feed Alfalfa. Fairenough. Then you duction. The Early & Daniel people, who 
need a high grade 20% Concentrate. Now make Tuxedo Feeds, sell their dairy feeds 
I’ve been using Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20% for on this basis and guarantee results. 


years and you know I’m not getting poor. “Suppose you ride in with me, Slim, and 


*‘Suppose though, you had a low grade _I’ll make you acquainted with the Tuxedo 
roughage, such as mixed hay,corn fodder manintown. He’s a good scout. He’ll 
or the like. You’d have to feed a 24% straighten you out on a lot of things.” 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., 305 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Our Forty-Fifth Year” 


Tuxedo Dairy 24% 
| Cerealia Sweets 20% 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 
Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Eggmash 
Tuxedo Scratch 


Tuxedo Poultry 
Fattener 









Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dair 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Chick 
Tuxedo Starter 



















Make Your Advertising Dollars Earn More Money 


If you want to do business with the most prosperous absolutely amazing to those who have never used this 
farmers in the South, use the classified columns of THE leading and largest farm weekly. Now is the time of year 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. Its clas- when results are even greater than usual, Send your order 


sified advertisers report positive results which would seem \y to Birmingham, Ala. 




















owt min GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 


Your Tractor or Engine 
will Help to Pay for Itself with 
One of Our Mills. 





FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID. 





in| “Don’t risk wood shingles,”” says | SEND FOR JOUR NEW_BUILDING ROOK tells 
Hy — Mr, J. P. Artley. ‘‘Sparks set FREE BOOK [@!! about Roofing and Siding and 
fire to my wood shingle Roof. My gives valuable building information. 


house burned and I lost all I had in the | Write today for your free copy. 








house. My new house has an ““Everwear’’ Steel | werrg fog | We have just about enough 
. - = a th FREE SAMPLES roofing to fill orders, at our 
“EVERWEAR" ROOFING] ‘‘Just the Roofing I have special cut prices, for the next 
CAN'T BURN oom by Ml = > be a aly! have to raise our iy 
: y j end today for big free samples—roofing hoo! 

this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- | and special cut prices. We sell you one square 
derstand why it has such a reputation for | or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale 
lasting. Send for sample factory price. Get guaranteed, fireproof roofing 


COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR | direct from the factory, freight paid. And 
wooo BIG ROOFING FACTORY—| keep in your own pocket the profits others 
phaser ata YOU. So = as would get. Address 

you less than most wood shingles. Sen ‘or 

free samples—today—and see the NEw LOCK Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Boor AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS Dept. P. Raleigh, N. C. 











For Grinding Dry Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, and All of the Small Grains 
We are offering a few $60.00 mills for $30-00. 
They won't last long at this price. 
Write for catalogue. 

CLINARD ELECTRIC COMPANY ; - 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ON OVER 
{ WOOD SHINGLES 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, December 13—When a 
Meivcivie is to be covered with oil- 
cloth, place several thicknesses of 
newspapers overthe table first, folding 
them over the ends of the table well, then 
fasten the oilcloth 
over the papers. The 
oilcloth will wear 
much longer than it 
would if there were 
no padding between 
it and the table. 
Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 14.— Smallpox 
can be prevented by 
vaccination and by 
vaccination alone. 
Have you been vaccinated within the past 
seven years? 





<i e Al e 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, December 15.—Reading 
the advertisements in The Progressive 
Farmer solves the Christmas shopping 
problem. A radio for the family, a jar 
of pipe tobacco for dad, rubber boots for 
big brother, an embroidered apron for 
sister, a dainty luncheon set for mother 
—everything chosen from last week’s ad- 
vertisements. 

Thursday, December 16.—Think of the 
person whom you treat most courteously 
in all the world. Then use the same tact 
and politeness toward the children. 


Friday, December 17.—Had you 
thought of a dozen new laid eggs for the 
friend in town? They will be received 
with acclamations of joy. 


Saturday, December 18.—Just one week 
to Christmas! Of course you have mailed 
every package so as to relieve the post- 
man from the unnecessary last-minute 
rush. 

Sunday, December 19—Even for Sun- 
day best simple felt hats are worn this 
year in preference to more elaborate 
styles. 


Homemade Christmas Gifts 
ooo are many useful and attractive 

things that one can make at home 
which will not only give great enjoyment 
to those who receive them, but pleasure 
to the giver as well. It teaches the chil- 
dren to be unselfish if they are allowed to 
make simple little things to give away. 
An unusually pretty wastebasket can 
easily be made of four pieces of strong 
pasteboard 14 inches deep by nine inches 
wide anda nine-inch square for the bot- 
tom. To one side of each piece of paste- 
board glue cretonne or wallpaper cut to 
fit. Using the covered sides for the in- 
side of the basket, fasten the pieces to- 
gether with narrow strips of adhesive 
tape or strips of cloth glued on. Now 
cover the outside of the basket with wall- 
paper or flowered cretonne, and finish the 
edges with narrow gold braid or wall- 
paper border glued on. 

A useful and welcome gift is a bag 
for shoes to tack inside a closet door. 
This may be made by using heavy un- 
bleached muslin cut 27 inches wide by I1 
inches across the bag. Four inches from 
the bottom of this strip stitch another 
strip of the same size. After this, the 
bag will have two wide strips sewed 
across it. “Now divide each strip into 
nine-inch wide pockets by stitching down 
the length of the strips. Next, bind the 
edges of the bag with brown, blue, or 
green tape and tack four small loops of 
the tape across the top to hang it by. 
Each of these pockets will hold one pair 
of shoes. 

Another gift that can be made by a 
child is a tobacco can for father or 
brother. I have in mind a present that 
was made by using a one-pound coffee 
can ard it. seemed to be just the right 


size. It was painted blue (you can use 
any color desired) and the initials of the 
person for whom it was intended were 
printed in contrasting colors on the top. 
[he can was given a coat of colorless, 
clear shellac to finish it. 

For a friend who lives in a city noth- 
ing is nicer than a gay box filled with 
hickory-nuts, pecans, or black walnuts. 

Another gift dear to the heart of the 
city dweller is a box of mistletoe, pine, 
cedar branches or holly. 

For anyone who is going to be away 
from home during Christmas, a box of 
homemade candy, cake, and cookies will 
be welcome. MRS. MAY HUSKIN. 


Delta County, Texas. 


A Novel Christmas Tree 


“ JIM,” I said to my husband one morn- 

© ing shortly before the Yuletide sea- 
son, “the mother of five boys who no 
longer believe in Santa Claus is 
times at a loss to know how to deal with 
Christmas.” 


some- 


Our boys range from 7 to 15 





“POOR DOGGIE”’—BUT MAYBE 


mas presents already. 
doggie’s neck. 


and the growing sophistication of the 
older lads during preceding Christmases 
had been a matter of regret to me. 

Jim’s eyes followed mine through the 
open window to the great live-oak on the 
lawn where lithe, swift-climbing figures 
and excited shouts suggested that a race 
to the top of the tree was in progress. 
The idea for which I was seeking came 
to me. 

The day before Christmas we sent the 
boys to the woods for a frolic. They 
went with knowing smiles, casting sly 
looks at the living room door. 

Immediately we were busy wiring the 
oak, not stringing the tiny electric bulbs 
in artificial festoons but setting them ir- 
regularly along the outermost twigs, 
where they were partially hidden by 
clumps of leaves. We did not use the old 
ornaments of former Christmases; they 
seemed tawdry and trifling against the 
immensity of the oak. Instead the tree 
bore actual fruit; oranges, bunches of 
bananas, pineapples, gleaming yellow 
among the leaves; grapes, red apples 
bound to small stems, gay bags of candy 
and nuts, swinging in unsuspected places. 


It was dark when the boys returned, 


~~ 5? 
= ob 
VS 


Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Editor 


HE’LL 


walking unaware past the richly-laden 
tree. They rushed at once to the living 
room only to draw back disappointed. 


“I suppose we're getting too old for 
Christmas trees,” said the 15-year-old, 
possibly remembering certain scoffing re- 
marks of his, but there was a catch in 
his voice at this abrupt putting away of 
childish things. They all trooped quietly 
back to the porch. 

Suddenly the vague mass of the oak 
leaped into many-hued light. There was 
a moment of silent delight as the boys 
gazed at the spectacle of their giant play- 
mate in this bright Christmas dress. Then, 
with a unanimous shout, they dashed to- 
ward it, and were up among the branches 
like squirrels. It was a game of hide- 
and-seek, of hidden treasure, as well as 
a Christmas tree. Packages lurked un- 
der limbs and swung in shadows. It 
seemed to us, watching in the shadows, 
that the charm of the out-of-doors, the 
freedom of the open sky, the touch of 
mystery night lays upon all things, served 
to heighten and add zest to our Christ- 
ALLISON STEVENSON. 


mas joy. 


BY CHRISTMAS 
From all appearances the young doctor and her patient have been receiving Christ- 


BE WELL 


Look at that new apron, the nurse’s cap, and the ribbon around 


What to Do With What You Canned 


EFORE discussing the different uses 

of canned foods let us review the 
food needs of the body. The human body 
is composed of certain definite materials 
which are needed for health, growth, and 
development. These materials are con- 
stantly being used up in life processes 
and the food we eat is the only way of 
replacing them. Proper food materials 
are often denied our bodies and nature 
takes care of this inadequacy for a time, 
but we -cannot live long and be healthy 
if the body needs are not met. 

Food is needed to build new and repair 
old tissues; to furnish energy for work 
and play; and to regulate the machinery 
of our bodies so as to insure normal 
growth and health. Each meal should 
contain a good balance of the foodstuffs 
—protein, carbohydrates, fats, minerals 
(especially iron, calcium and phosphorus), 
bulky foods, vitamines and water. Pro- 
teins build and repair tissues and also 
supply energy. Carbohydrates—starches 
and sugars—and fats furnish energy. 
Minerals build teeth, bones, blood, and 
other parts of the body and are far 
more useful to the body when eaten than 


cry vy an 
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when taken in the form of medicine. 
Roughage or bulky foods help to keep 
the food moving through the digestive 
tract. and act as a mechanical agent, 
Vitamines promote normal growth and 
health, and water serves as a body temp- 
erature regulator, food carrier, and waste 
eliminator. The family diet should be 
selected with the idea of supplying all 
the needs of the body. 

There are three essentials in planning 
every meal. It must balance, or furnish 
the approximate amount of foods to sup- 
ply and carry off the body waste caused 
by the business of living. It must be in- 
teresting to look at, interesting to eat, 
It must be reasonable in price—yet really 
nutritious. ; 

The success of a meal depends quite as 
much upon appearance as upon palata- 
bility of the food itself. Salads when 
properly prepared and arranged on the 
table make the meal appear appetizing. 
Individual servings of fruits have the 
the same effect. Garnishings of differ- 
ent kinds make the food more attractive, 

RUBY MENDENHALL, 


Specialist in Food Preservation for 


Arkansas. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week we shall give 
another installment of Miss Mendenhall’s 


interesting and helpful article on how to 
use our supply of home canned meats, 
fruits, and vegetables. We suggest that 


so as to have 
reierence. 


you save this information 
the whole article for ready 


Let Santa Claus Help Solve the 
Cotton Problem 


ET’S whisper into Santa Claus’s ear 

the distress of our South caused bya 
large surplus of cotton. We will ask him 
to help out by using in his toys and in 
his gifts a great deal of cotton. If he 
does not fail us, then a great demand for 
cotton products will be made. When the 
demand equals the supply the price of 
cotton will begin to ascend. 
made from _ cotton 
for mothers and 


Christmas gifts 
materials suitable 
daughters are many. Underwear can be 
made of cotton fabrics of the finest, 
sheerest threads to take the place of silk 
Near-silk, voile, batiste, and rayon (which 
is commonly made from cotton) make 
desirable step-ins, bloomers, brassieres, 
night dresses, or pajamas for gifts. These 
may be simply trimmed with a decorative 
stitch or with a contrasting material. 

For a princess slip there is scarcely 4 
better material than baronette satin. The 
face of this material is of artificial silk 
made from cotton linters, and the back is 
of cotton. 

If it is a dress for a child you wish 
to make, gingham, chambray, percale, 
pique, madras, and crepe are ideal mate 
rials for school or play. For little dress- 
up frocks for party or church, one of the 
numerous cotton chiffons or organdies 18 
as suitable as silk. 

A house dress for mother is always 
more serviceable of cotton than of amy 
other fibre. Gingham, madras, and po? 
lin are the commonest materials chosen 
for this. Such fabrics wear well, lau 
der easily and do not retain the odors 
of the kitchen nor hold the dust. 

Chiffon cotton stockings with the new 
pointed heel are becoming increasingly 
popular, These are less expensive 4 
last better than silk, besides helping ® 
use up our cotton surplus. 

Gloves of chamoisette are all cotto® 
and are certainly not to be scorned when 
to use cotton is patriotism. 

Bathrobes are excellent made of double 
faced outing flannel. A bathrobe as a 
gift at Christmas is always appree 

For the men of the family, gifts made 
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IVE the ‘folks’? Coleman 
Quick-Lites this Christmas! 
A Coleman Lamp for Mother, 
so she will have plenty of pure 
white, steady brilliance for every 
task and pleasure. No wicks for 
her to trim, no soot, no smoke, 
no daily filling. U.S. Price $9.00. 
And a Coleman Lantern for 
Dad! It’s the all-purpose light 
for any job, any place, in an 
weather. Wind-proof,rain-proof, 
insect-proof. Cannot spill fuel, 
cannot be filled while lighted. 
U.S. Price $7.50. 
Ask Your Dealer to set aside 
aColeman Lamp and a Cole- 
man Lantern for you until 
Christmas. he is not 
supplied, write us and we 
wil take care of your wants 
promptly. Address Dept. PG-17 


THE COLEMAN LAmpP Co. 


Fac! ” 
General Ofices: WICHITA, KANSAS 
Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, ee 


Coleman 


Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns 


‘ 

























Stamped for Embroidery 


ID you see that page of beautifully 
illustrated designs in last week's 
| paper, “Gifts stamped for Embroidery’? 
Lf you didn’t, be sure to look it up. Those 
designs will help you solve your gift 
problem. Following are the prices of 
each design:— 

Prices 
1161: Silver case for knives, 50 cents 
stamped on tan crash. 
Silver case for forks, 
Silver case for table- 
spoons. 
Silver case for tea- 
spoons, 
Laundry bag, stamped 
on tan crash. 
Misses’ apron, stamped 
on fast-colored crash in 


50 cents 
50 cents 


1162: 
| 1163: 


1164: 50 cents 


1101: 59 cents 


1795: 50 cents 


soft green. 
Child’s apron of maize 
suiting, 12-year size 
only, comes made up. 
Glass towel on red bcr- 
dered toweling, knife 
and fork design. 
Glass towel, pitcher de- 
sign on bordered tow- 
eling. 
Glass towel, teapot de- 
sign, on bordered tow- 
eling. 
Five-piece luncheon set. 
Set contains one 36x 36 
inch lunch cloth and 
four 10-inch napkins. 
Runner, stamped on 
white Indian head, edges 
hemstitched. 

Address orders to: Handicraft De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


1191: 75 cents 


1171: 23 cents 
1172: 23 cents 
1173: 23 cents 


1533: 75 cents 


1754: 59 cents 








of cotton are also suitable and varied. Of 
course, man’s outer clothing for general 
wear is most always of wool or of wool 
mixed with cotton. However, a suit of 
corduroy is appropriate for sport or out- 
door wear and makes a handsome gift 
for father or brother. 

Instead of shirts of silk and collars of 
linen, buy both of cotton. Attractive ties 
may be found made of cotton or rayon. 

In our climate cotton knitted under- 
wear of heavy, light, or medium weight 
is more to be desired than wool. 

Hosiery for men is often to he had 
in prettier designs and colors in lisle than 
in wool or silk. 

Fleece lined gloves are very warm and 
serviceable and are not expensive. 

Gifts for the home are always appre- 
ciated at Christmas and these too this 
year may be entirely of cotton. 

Luncheon sets or breakfast cloths may 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Copyright 1926 by 


Publishers Syndicate 


























wour horse 


has a cough or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn's. 
Use Spohn’s to keep your 

horses working full time. For 





PER COMPOUND 


Seand $1.20 at Drag Stores— Write for free booklet 
: Medical Dept.25 Goshen. ind. 
—.... 


A Good Tenant or Farm Manager 


found by placing a classified ad in 
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“It’s a@ good thing men don’t know it, 
but they look just as pretty to women as 
women look to them.” 

“I reckon it’s wicked to feel that way, 
but I believe Fanny could sing without 
showin’ her pretty teeth if she wasn’t in 














Let this gift of music 


brighten your home 


TS gift the angels brought to 
Bethlehem!—the gift of music 
and song— 

Nothing you can choose will 
bring more deep and lasting joy 
into your home than this same gift. 

Give it—not for this Christmas 
only, but for all the richer, happier 
years to come. 

And let it be music that you play 
yourselves—and so enjoy more 
than any other. 

The Gulbransen Registering Piano 
brings you such music, even though 
you cannot read a note. 

It gives you all the pleasure of 
hand playing. It enables you to 

lay with all the naturalness and 
Beamer of hand playing. 

The patented Registering feature 
(found only in the Belhiasen Reg- 
istering Piano) enables you to reg- 
ister exactly your individual touch, 
your expression, your very mood. 

That is why there is no other 
piano like the Gulbransen. That is 


ULBI 


-“-~ vw 





PIA 





CHRISTMAS 1926 


And through the 


years 


why it is today the largest selling 
piano in the world. 

There is a complete line of Gulbransen 
Pianos. Each represents the utmost value ia 
tonal quality and beautiful appearance. Each 
bears the personal guarantee of the world’s 
largest maker of fine pianos. For your pro- 
tection we stamp the price of each instru- 
ment on the back at the factory. 

A small cash payment will place any in- 
strument you choose in your home this 
Christmas. Subsequent payments to suit 
your convenience. Allowance will be made 
on your present piano or other musical in- 
strument. 

The Gulbransen Grand for hand playing is 
$785. 

There are four upright Registering models, 
playable cither by hand or by roll: Com- 
munity, $450; Suburban, $530; Colonial, 
$595; White House, $700. 

There are three full-sized Gulbransen Up- 
rights, played by hand only: Style W, $440; 
Style S, $350; Style C, $295. 

The Gulbransen Small Upright, ‘‘Minuet 
Model,*’ $295. 


’ ’ ’ 


Note: To obtain incomparably superior re- 
sults from your Gulbransen Registering 
Piano, use Gulbransen Music Rolls. These 
he ag music rolls—new and wonder- 
ully different—have been produced after 
years of study by A. G. Gulbransen. There 
are hundreds to choose from. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners recom- 
mends that all pianos be tuned from two to four 
times a year. 


Your Gulbransen deserves this care. 








Gulbransen Company, Dept. 12, 
811 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, III. 


FREE BOOK 


Please send me without obligation your free illustrated book of 
information and suggestions for entertainments. 
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00D SEEDS 


Grown From Selected 
Stock—None Better—57 
yearsaselling good seeds to 
ee Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. | penne 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for it 
today. Dept. No.51. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, il. 


New Feather Beds only $8.60 


New Feather Pillows, $2.15 per pair. All New, 
Clean, Sanitary Feathers. Best Grade Ticking. 














the choir facin’ the congregation.” 


Order now or write for price list. Stan 
Feather & Pillew Co., boro, 


Diamonds, we will give, ABSOLUTELY FR: 
jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, 


Jeweled genuine 8 Day Watch, or Gents latest style 
under this 








APPLE 


Genatl oe Ean 4 2, 
ear, Plum, eorr®s, 
Ornamental Trees Vines Sbrube. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 
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lakes your 
dollar 


Srp y because it buys you 
greater comfort and longer 
wear. HANgs not only gives 
you more, but actually costs 
less. It saves money at 
both ends. 

Keeps you warm on the 
coldest days and yet doesn’t 
give you that uncomfort- 
able smothered feeling in 
milder weather, or when 
you are indoors. And its 
easy elasticity lets your 
body move with absolute 
freedom. 

Heavy weights for the 
outdoor man, light weights 
with short sleeves for the 
indoor worker. Union suits 
and shirts and drawers for 
men, union suits for boys 
and children. Sizes core 
rectly marked. 

Ask for HANEs at your 
regular store. You'll recog- 
nize it by its famous red 
label, by its soft feel of 
quality, its superior work- 
manship, its tightly sewed- 
on buttons. It’s guaranteed 
too —every thread, stitch 
and button. 


P, H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Hanes Collarettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit has a 40 collar- 
ette. Won't roll or gap open. 


2 Hanes Cuffs won’t pull off. 
They snug the wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end to prevent 


raveling. 


Hanes Elastio Shoulders give 

with every movement, because 
they’re made with a service- 
doubling lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch reall 

stays closed. Crotch can’t bind, 
for Hanes is fitted by trunk 
measurement, as well as chest. 


5 Hanes Elastic Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing under socks. 


The Progressive Fa 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


(Continued from page 17) 


be made of Indian head, nurses’ linen, a 
pretty gingham, or cotton crepe with a 
few simple stitches of embroidery, ap- 
pliques, or a border of contrasting color. 


Other splendid opportunities for using 
cotton fabrics as Christmas gifts for the 
house are table runners, sofa pillows, 
couch covers, dresser scarfs, trunk or 
chest covers, and bed spreads. The sheerer 
of these may be made of organdie, voile, 
dimity, flaxon, and crepe while those re- 


quiring heavier material might be 


poplin, ratine, near-silk, pongee, seer- 


sucker, prints, cretonne, or chintz. 


The old time patch work quilts, com- 
forters and cotton blankets would use up 
lots of cotton and be serviceable and at- 


tractive gifts for Christmas, as well. 


Cotton sheets, pillow cases, and bath 
towels attractively made have long been 


gratefully accepted at Christmas time. 


surplus of these articles may be folded 
away for later use when needed, for cot- 
ton will keep indefinitely without appre- 


ciable deterioration. 


from a goal line. 


This year “King Cotton” seems indeed 
to reign over our Southland. 
Christmas gifts Jet every citizen consider 
it his or her duty to help reverse the 
situation and make “King Cotton” ser- 
vant to the South. 


BESS P. HODGES, 


Clothing and Textiles Specialist, for 
Arkansas. 


Jolly Games to Play 


VERYONE from Grandpa to tod- 
dling Tommy, will enjoy these 
games described below. 

Race by Couples.—Six or eight cou- 
ples are placed in groups of two couples 
each, one couple standing behind the 
other, the entire group about 20 feet 
The girls take their 
partners’ arms and retain possession 


In selecting 


throughout the race. At a signal, each 
first couple walks to the goal line, earry- 
ing out directions given by the hostess 
before each event of the relay; then 
hurries back and touches off the second 


couple. 


1. Each man carries a glass of water 
in his free hand. At the goal he hands 
it to the girl, who must drink it all be. 
fore both partners, with arms still linked, 
can rush back to the starting point. Then 
the next couple starts and does the same 


thing. 


2. Each man has a cracker. At the 
goal he gives it to the girl, who must eat 
it, and is not allowed to start back until 


she can whistle. 


3. At the goal line the man sings yp 
the scale and waits for the girl to sing 


down before they can go back. 


4. While they are hurrying to the goal 
line, the leader may blow her whistle at 
any time, which is the signal for them to 
turn completely around once, and then 
continue their course. Because their arms 
are locked and because they always have 
different ideas about the right way to 


turn, complications arise. 


A Laughing Game.— Four or five 
persons who are the left-overs in a game 
which provides the chance to get a part- 
ner,*can be made to pay a forfeit that is 


a game in itself. 


They are told that they are to be given 
a chance to vindicate themselves in a try- 
out of particular talent. The first test is 
as to the musical quality of each one’s 
laugh. Each in turn laughs for the audi- 
ence in as musical a tone as he can 
muster. The audience votes for the best 


one, 


Next, each in turn must laugh as long 
as he can without taking a breath. The 
next test is for shrillness; the next for 
heartiness and the last for the most con- 


tagious laugh. 











Our Pattern Department 











2890—Two Styles of Sleeves.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 2% yards of #-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2812—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4% yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

2911—Attractive Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch material. 








2823—Decidedly Youthful. — The pattem 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, % 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrastirg- 

2700—Chic Model—The pattern cuts 1" 
sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, and @ 
inches bust measure. Size % 1 
quires 2% yards of #-inch black ma 
terial with 1% yards of 36-inch fig 
ured material. 

277@~—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt.—The patte™ 
cuts in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 1Yr 
15, 1534, 16, 16%4, 17, 17%, 18, 18%, 
19 inches neck. Size 15% requires 
3% yards of %-inch material. 


Price of each pattern, 2 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; ame 
er coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order $ 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. ' 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning. 
afternoon and evening wear during fall and winter. It contains embroidery desig® 


and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Addres 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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i Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








File Away These Rules for Curing 
a Cold 


HE season for winter colds is now 

at hand and everybody will be won- 

dering how to treat them. Here is 
the best way to cure colds, according to 
the best authorities, and we are printing 
this in concise form 
and small type so it 
may be clipped out 
and filed for con- 
stant reference. The 
12 rules for curing 
a cold are:— 


1. Ge to bed just as 
soon as you feel a cold 
coming on and alkalin- 
ize the blood by taking 
a teaspoonful of soda 
in a glass of water 
every four hours, during the first 24 hours. 
The soda can be taken in hot water. The 
theary is that if the blood is very alkaline 
it inhibits or retards growth of cold germs. 

2. Open the bowels with a mild laxative, 
such as sal hepatica or a small dose of salts 
(two heaping teaspoonfuls in a glass of wa- 
ter) or two or three lepactic pills or milk 
of magnesia. 

3. Drink hot water (really hot, not just 
lukewarm), 2 glassful every two or three 
hours while awake. This opens up the pores 
of the skin and acts on the kidneys, thereby 
helping to eliminate the poison or toxins 
of the cold. 

4. Take a hot foot-bath, with a tablespoon- 
ful of ground mustard in it. 

5. Have fresh air in the room, but avoid 
drafts, using enough cover to keep comfort- 
able. 

6. Rub neck and chest, night and morning, 
with warm camphorated oil (camphor one 
ounce, cottonseed oil four ounces). 

7. Use an atomizer to spray nose and throat. 
Use a spray made with cooking soda (one 
teaspoonful to one pint of water). Have the 
mixture warm and spray nose and throat 
every two hours for the first 24 hours (while 
awake) after you feel that you are taking 
cold, or you can use a few drops of 10 per 
cent argyrol solution, dropped into each nos- 
tril. You can use a soft feather for putting 
the argyrol into the nose. The spray or 
atgyrol drops cleans the nostril and acts 
as an antiseptic. The germs of cold usually 
Start in the nose, and this treatment dis- 
courages their growth. It is now an estab- 
lished fact that colds are caused by germs 
and that colds are catching. 

& Omit two meals, drinking only the hot 
water. 

9. Diet should consist principally of fruit, 
gruel, vegetables, mush made from unbolted 
meal, soft boiled eggs, toast and milk, chick- 
en, and fish. Of course, eat only a small 
Quantity even of these foods. There is an old 
saying, “Feed a cold and starve a fever.” 
A more modern saying is, “If you feed a 
cold too much you will soon have a fever 
to starve.” 





DR. REGISTEB 


10. Do not put your trust in “rock and rye,” 
or your epitaph may run something like this: 
“It was a cough that took him off; 

It was a coffin they took him off in.” 
ll. For the cough that goes with the cold, 
take syrup of squills, half teaspoonful every 
ur or two, or use this homemade cough 
mixture: flaxseed, one tablespoonful to one 
Quart of water. Boil down to one pint, When 
the mixture becomes a little ropy, add to it 
the juice of one lemon and a teaspoonful of 
sugar. This can be taken in teaspoonful doses 
every half hour. 


12 Final Caution—If a cold is treated in 
the above manner you will be all right in a 
‘ew days, unless complications set in; but 
if they do, don’t delay sending for a doctor. 


Be sum up the treatment of colds: (1) Go 
© bed at once. (2) Take a mild laxative. (3) 
Eat light but nourishing foods. 


A cold is an infectious, self limited 
disease, By going to bed, in a light airy 
foom, (sleeping porch would be better) 
yousave all your energy to overcome the 
cold. If you try to stay up and around, 
you are using up your surplus energy 
and have nothing left with which to com- 
~e the cold. Then too, you are less 
re to give your cold to others. If all 
: ected isolated themselves in this man- 
er, the number having colds would 
reduced by half, at least. 


There has been a good deal of experi- 
a with serums for prevention of 
» and a form of chlorine gas has 
recommended very highly, but as 
yet, there has been nothing definite. 
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Camel cigarettes brought new 
enjoyment to millions 


NO OTHER cigarette made is so 
overwhelmingly preferred as Camel. 
No other cigarette is held in favor by 
so many millions of experienced and 
successful men. The exchange of 
Camels between strangers is a 
friendly introduction to closer un- 
derstanding. Because of Camel 
goodness, of universal Camel pref- 
erence, the call to “‘Have a Camel” is 
password to friendliness everywhere. 

Camel’s success, the greatest in 
the history of smoking, is founded 
fast on quality. Camels are rolled 


of the choicest tobaccos grown. And 
these finest tobaccos are given a 
blending found in no other cigarette. 
If you haven’t tried them, Camels 
will be a smoke revelation to you, 
for they never tire the taste, never 
leave a cigaretty after-taste. 

That’s why we suggest that you 
comfort and cheer your taste with 
the utmost in smoking enjoyment. 

The world’s largest tobacco 
organization invites you to have 
the best— 

Have a Camel! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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in her milk-making organs 


' \ 7HY are so many cows logy, lazy milkers during the winter 
months? Why doso much of your milk profits fade away 
through the expensive disorders that so seldom occur when 


your cows are in pasture? 


The answer is simple—you expect too much of their digestive 
and assimilating organs. You suddenly shift them from tender 
green pasturage to heavy, dry feeds. They are deprived of cx- 
ercise. Their physical vigor is at lowest ebb just when the feed- 
ing demands made upon them are at the peak. 

But you can make the milk pail fill in spite of dry feeds and 
winter weather. Kow-Kare builds up the digestion and assimi- 
lation so it ean carry this extra load. Heavy feeds can be safely 
fed and fully converted into milk if the cow is given this active 


aid to her milk-making process. 


Kow-Kare results are not guess work. You don’t have to use 
it on faith. Just keep close records of milk yield without Isow- 
Kare, then compare with the yield two or three weeks after 
Kow-Kare has gotten in its work. The cost is slight—a single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration one cow for one to two months, 


For Cow Diseases — and at Calving 


When your cows freshen, Kow-Kare should be used two or 
three weeks before and after—to assure freedom from disorders, 
and robust health to cow and calf. Troubles at calving are al- 
most unknown where Kow-Kare is used. 


For the treatment of such disorders as Barrenness, Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare has a 30-year 
reputation as the one reliable aid to quick recovery and full production. It 
costs little to use— but brings big returns in cow health. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., Lyndonville, Vermont 


Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


Feed dealers, general stores, drug- 
gists have Kow-Kare—$1.25 and 
65c sizes (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on can, Mail orders 
sent postpaid if your dealer is not 
supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 


OF MILCH COWS 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coates (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 
prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 
FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 

Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
194 LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 













Feeding For 
ig Profit 


= 
‘Al Experience has prov- 
a ed that STRUVEN’S 
FISH MEAL supplies 
Fo the needed protein and 
Fé mineral elements for 
growth and health of 
poultry, hogs and cattle. 
Those who use this ideal 
food supplement—which is 
made from  freshly-caught 
Menhaden fish, cooked, dried 
and finely ground—are enthu- 
siastic endorsers of its bene- 
fits. 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO., 
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so attractive as they are today. 


with his 
life on the farm. 


works for him. 





OAVED J. BItd common end! 


joy unfolding its glory to the mind? 


Today all the world comes to him at home. 
with his radio, he can visit his neighbors, go to church and reach amusements 
automobile. 


A FARM NEEDS SOMEONE TO LOVE IT 


Only by Loving It and Trying to Improve It Can Success Be Won 
O THE Boys on Southern Farms:— 


There never was a time when farm life and farm occupations were 
In the old time, the farmer was isolated. 


He can hear music and speeches 


These changes have transformed 


But no farm is worth anything without somebody who 
lives on it, works on it, loves it, and tries to improve it. 
But think what a reward there is for him who is faithful 
and who is really worthy to be a farmer! 
for him, the gentle showers fall for him, the chemical 
elements in the soil strive for him, all nature speaks and 
What a high communion is this, when 
the eternal forces that have brought into being the world 
and iman and all living beings are working together for a 
Is it not a great thing to be a part of all 
this? T use no sacred names, but what could be more sacred than honest toil 
offered with a glad heart and with the vision of all the great future of human 
Good luck to you all! 


The sun shines 


DAVID JAYNE HILL. 


Seventy-six years old last June, Dr. David Jayne Hill, one of America’s greatest 
historians and diplomats, pauses to send this fine word of greeting to our farm boys. 
Dr. Hill was Ambassador to Germany, 1908-11, and before that had won fame as an 
author and as president of Rochester University. y 
by Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


Next week’s Success Talk will be 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








Next Week 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 
1 know all of you are counting 


the days until Christmas, wondering 
what old Santa Claus is going to bring 
and planning to enjoy the holiday 
season to the 
fullest. Now, 
what are you 
planning to give 
Others, especi- 
ally your mother 
and dad? Boys, 
I don’t believe 
there’s anything 
mother would 
appreciate more 
than a big pile 
of wood ready 
for the stove 


and the fire- 
place; and I 
don’t think 


there’sany- 
thing dad would 
appreciate more 
than two or 
three big bas- 
kets of corn all 
shucked and 
ready for the 
horses and hogs. And girls, what could 
be a better present for you to give mother 
than to clean the house for her for 
Christmas, and for dad, to see that his 
clothes are all clean and fresh for him on 
Christmas morning, even if he’s planning 
to go hunting and only wants his over- 
alls? 

Next week is regular scout week for 
our young folks’ page. 








TWO WEEKS AWAY 


Yours for a happy Christmas, 
UNCLE P. F. 
P. S. How do you like our new comic 
feature, Willie Willis? 


Won on Chickens at Fair 


OUR members of our club took 

chickens, to the fair, Champ White, my 
two brothers and I. The fair was held 
November 9, 10, and 11. My brothers 
won first and second on the Silver Laced 
Wyandottes, Bramlett first, Elmer second. 
I won second on Rhode Island Reds. 
Champ got there too late for his Ply- 
mouth Rocks to be judged. I sold all 
my Reds and bought White Leghorns. I 








114-B S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 








wish to hear from others who were in the 


club and took chickens to the fair and 
won prizess HOWARD MADDEN, 
Walhalla, S. C., Rt. 1. 


Uncle P. F. Says—When al] these club 
members get to corresponding and swap- 
ping experiences something good is bound 
to coma of it. 


Girls’ 4-H Club of McColl, S. C., 
Has Been Very Active 


UR club was organized in January, 
1925, with 21 members. We made 
our headbands and our baskets in Feb- 


ruary and March. In July came the 
county short course. Sixteen members 
attended. Two of the girls won prizes 


on writing compositions and one won 
second place in the rolling and whipping 
lace contest. Eighteen received certifi- 
cates from Winthrop College. 

Last spring Miss Boyd, our home 
demonstration agent, offered a prize of 
a 4-H banner to the club that attended 
100 per cent at the club rally day. We 
won one of the banners. Last year our 
president went to the state short course. 
She had a nice time. Then on the Fourth 
of July the club girls prepared a picnic 
dinner and served it to the people of 
the community. This year we rendered 
a program, “Why We Have the Fourth 
of July” and served refreshments Rev. 
A. E. Teague, of McColl, S. C., made a 


splendid talk on home demonstration 
work. 

. - “ps h 
We took a canning exhibit to te 


$15. One 


county fair and won first prize, 
she took 


girl won first prize on a slip 
and one won first prize and another 
second prize on club stories. Wé also 
won third prize on our health poster. 
We hope all our members get certifi- 
cates from Winthrop College again this 
year. 

I go to Berea School and am in the 
tenth grade. I am a brunette and sixteen 
years old. ANNIE SANDERSON. 

McColl, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—“I wish the boys and 
girls who see this would write to me 
added Annie in a postcript, “We take The 
Progressive Farmer and have it paid for 
until 1936. We all enjoy reading it- 

[A] 

HE value of cotton handled coopera: 

tively has increased 100 times in oo 
last 10 years, livestock 53 times, tobace 
15 times, and dairy products six times, 
the United States Department of Agt 
culture reports. 
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“T Like to Raise Peanuts” 


AM 15 years old. I go to school ev- 
| ery day I can. My older brother and 
1 do the farming. I also like to read 
what the boys and girls from seven to 
seventeen do in The Progressive Farmer. 

Three years ago I took some bed quilt 
pieces to an old colored woman. When 
[left she gave me a handful of peanuts. 
I picked out nine that I thought would 
make good seed ones. [| planted them 
and made from the nine 160. I planted 
the 160 and made one gallon. Then I 





GEORGE FELTS STANDING IN FRONT OF 
ONE OF HIS SHOCKS OF PEANUTS 


planted three quarts of the gallon and I 
have four big shocks from which I am 
expecting four bushels. I hope to raise 
a big crop another year. 
I am sending you the picture of my 
peanuts and myself. 

GEORGE W. FELTS. 
Warren County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Yours is an unusual 
story, George. Who else has grown a 
crop in so interesting a way? 


OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


WO examples of a common mistake 

that we find in our young folks’ let- 
ters are “to try and make,” and “to try 
and go.” To tell the truth, the grown- 
ups make the same mistake about as of- 
ten as the boys and girls. 

We don’t try and make, or try and go; 
we try to make, or try to go. We might 
try to go and go, or try to make and 
make, We try to do so and so but not 
try and do so and so. 

Examples of correct usage are “I shall 
tty to go to the party tomorrow, night”; 
“I shall try to attend the tribe meeting” ; 
‘I shall try to be on time for the "pos- 
sum hunt.” 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—$rniikots Sonate 


Publishers Syndicate 


























toot if I'm in the third grade I ain't 
Aad to kiss Mamma if nobody is 

The new Smiths is awful poor. They 
90 seven children an’ none of ’em ever 











Every well-informed grower knows 
about James D. Greer and his 
achievements. The Cotton and Cot- 
ton Oil News calls him “one of the 
greatest cotton seed breeders in the 
United States today.” In this Wich- 
ita River Valley acreage — former 
grain land, now irrigated—Mr. 
Greer is growing his Big Boll Staple, 
running from 1%e6 to 1% inches in 
length. He has used Avery Imple- 
ments for 25 of Avery’s 100 years. 
Both Mr. Greer and Mr. C. E. 


Birk believe that Avery equipment 
contributes considerably to a farm’s 
success, especially when unusual 
conditions must be overcome. 

Your dealer can place the time- 
Saving, money-saving and labor- 
saving “‘plus’’ features of Avery 
Implements at your service, too, 
See him or write us. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 
Incor ed 


(Established 1825) 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Branches in All Principal Trade t 


AVERY 


“PLUS” FEATURE ex IMPLEMENTS 


(The GREER corton breeding farms 
owned by the Birk interests-- operated by 


James D.Greer 


@@ This enterprise of ours can’t 


be risked to poor implements. 
We use the Avery line be- 
cause we know the quality 
and performance of Avery 
tools. They can be adjusted to 
meet soil conditions. In 5 
years they give more good 
service than other makes in 99 


~ 10 years. 


‘es This staple grown on 
these Greer Farms 


brought 50c a pound. 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPETUENCE 





























In One Year 


Doubling the number of Shipments we re- 
ceived in one year is the strongest evidence 
that Moser prices are highest and that Moser 
personal grading is more than satisfactory. 
Don't take chances this year. Get the 
most in profits from your furs. Ship to 
Mostandbesure GW YW WY 







Market reports, Shipping 
GREE tags and Price lists. 


~—; Extra Low Prices on All Supplies 


MOSER FUR COMPA 
>! 169 MOSER FUR BLDG. | 
ST. LOUIS.MISSOU 


FUR BUYERS 


Here is a SURE way to geta 

lot more money for your furs, 

Write today for confidential 
information and special 


ice list. Add A. Berg, 
nN. Gommoretat st. St tows, tee 

















You Can 





order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Gdenoids or tonsils.” 





x on getting a square deal when you 








“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” advertisers tell us. 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 















UNION GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE, 






Produces Eggs at 
1ic to 17c per doz. 


UBIKO BUTTERMILK EGG MASH, which holds 
the world’s best flock record, will contribute won- 
derfully toward the health and vigor of your hens 
and produce eggs at a surprisingly low cost—make 
sure your hens are fed Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash. 


UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 
5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





— 
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BUTTERMILK 


gg Mash 










POULTRY SERVICE 
a valuable bi-monthly bulletin, 
mailed FREE to poultry owners— 
send us your name and address. 
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Speed up your 
egg factory 


A HEN, to be really profitable, must produce ten times 
her weight in eggs every year. 

That means that your hens must eat not only enough 
to keep the egg factory going, but enough to supply the 
material that goes to egg-making. 

Look to the appetite and the digestion. Add Dr. 
Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to the ration—one pound to 
every 50 pounds of mash or feed. 

Right promptly you will see the difference. Hens 
will begin to sing and scratch and cackle. You will 
see the good feeling, the good humor and the red combs 
and wattles—sure signs of pink of condition and of 
egg-laying. 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed. It does not take the place 
of any feed and no feed can take the place of Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a stimulant. We want you to get 
that once for all. It is a tonic which gives good health, 
whets the appetite, improves the digestion. It has a 
beneficial effect on the nervous system. It tones up and 
invigorates the egg organs, so that the right proportion 
of the feed goes to egg-making and not all to flesh, 
bones and feathers. 


Pan-a-ce-a speeds up the egg factory. 


Tell the dealer how many hens you have. Get from 
him enough Pan-a-ce-a to last 30 days. Feed as per 
directions. If you do not find it profitable, return the 
empty container and get your money back. We will 
reimburse the dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
DR. HESS POULTRY 


PAN-A-CE-A 


























RELIABLE VACCINES : Vii d C1 Uustes ole 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF for Small Children 
Thousands of mothers tellus 
BL ACKLEG they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 





BLACKLEGOIDS terole especially prepared for 

The Pellet Form—Single Doses babies and small children. 
At night, whe kened by th 
Vials of 10doses + - 0c PER DOSE marningr ae: cout one ine aang 
rning ina 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE ee nee S 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) Children’s Musterole, like regular 


Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 


Vials of 10and 50doses - 13c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN It does not blister like the old-fash- 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢e PER DOSE messy to apply. 


Made from oil of mustard, it takes 
the kink out of stiff necks, relieves 
sore throats, croupy coughs and colds. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO, 


DETROIT, MICH. 








Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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FREE 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Why a Farm Flock? 


least 100 good purebred chickens. 
Chickens consume a large amount 


Fikes good farm should have at 


of waste food and weed seed that would 


| otherwise be wasted, or would be a lia- 





| 
| 





bility on the farm. 
The waste products 
are converted into 
poultry meat and 
eggs that can be con- 
sumed at home, or 
can be_ marketed 
profitably anywhere 
at any season for 
cash. What other 
J. H. Woop farm product can be 
marketed so easily 
and profitably ? 

Records kept on farm flocks in one of 
our Southern states show that an aver- 
age labor income of $2 above feed can 
be expected from a flock of well kept 
birds each year. Many flocks make sev- 
eral times this amount, but $2 can be ex- 
pected. Two hundred dollars cash each 
year would be quite a help to most farms. 

Good purebreds are not only profitable 
but add beauty and variety to any farm. 
A good flock need not be burdensome, 
but can furnish a pleasant, enjoyable 
and interesting occupation. 

To succeed in any enterprise one must 
start right and continue carefully and 
correctly. With chickens, we should ob- 
tain good, heavy laying purebreds. It is 
well to remember that inferior purebreds 
are produced and sold in large numbers 
each year. A poor start will mean dis- 
couragement and an early ending. 

J. H. WOOD. 


Grade Eggs for Better Prices 


T IS necessary to exercise care in 

gathering, grading, and shipping eggs 
to market in order to obtain the top mar- 
ket price, says D. H. Hall, extension 
poultry husbandman, of Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C. When the egg market is 
loaded, it is preferable to sell separately 
through reputable commission men, the 
selected eggs, and those of inferior qual- 
ity in two grades, using cases holding 30 
dozen. The price obtained in this way, 
after deducting the cost of the case, fil- 
lers, express and commission, is gener- 
ally higher than the Jocal price, says 
Mr. Hall. 

In order to produce clean eggs, the 
poultry raiser must provide a sanitary 
environment. A clean house will help 
to keep the birds healthy, just as clean 


| nests will help to keep the eggs in good 


state. Eggs should be collected once or 
twice a day in a clean pail so they won't 
get dirty. 


Eggs are graded according to size, 
shape and color. All small eggs of one 
shape and color should be put in one 
class and those slightly varying in the 
next class. The general classification of 
eggs is: “extra hennery white,” “firs, 
hennery white,” “first hennery mixed,” 
“seconds,” “thirds,” and “dirties.” The 
same classification is made of brown 
eggs. 

According to the New York Mercan- 
tile Exchange the best grade of eggs is 
“extras,” consisting of clean, fresh 
eggs with an average weight of 46 
pounds net per standard 30 dozen case, or 
a little more than 24 ounces to the dozen, 
The second grade is “extra firsts,” which 
must weigh 44 pounds or more net per 
30 dozen case—that is, 20 ounces a dozen. 
The third grade is “seconds,” which must 
weigh 41 pounds or more net a 30 dozen 
case, or over 18 ounces a dozen, “Pullet 
eggs” is a grade which must weigh 24 
pounds or more a 30 dozen case, or over 
15 ounces a dozen. 


Loafing Eliminated by Lighting 

" | Novae use of lights in the poultry house 

in winter, to give the hens a 
longer feeding day, is so closely linked 
with good breeding, feeding, housing, and 
management that one cannot be separated 
from the other. The joint results justify 
the trouble and expense incurred in the 
use of lights on layers.” 

This is the conclusion of the latest bul- 
letin, Artificial Lighting for Poultry 
Houses, published by the Extension Ser- 
vice of the Ohio State University. 


“Artificial lighting to increase egg pro- 
duction, at least during the season of 
high prices, is fundamentally sound and 
has great potential possibility,” R. E. 
Cray, author of the bulletin and special- 
ist in poultry husbandry at the University 
says, “High egg production depends on a 
large consumption of the right kinds of 
feed. The long nights during the fall 
and winter leave the hen only about nalf 
the time that summer days permit in 
which to consume feed. By sensible use 
of lights during this season, the long 
periods of idleness are broken and the 
bird is given a longer period of work. 


“Like any other practice which gives 
such spectacular results as have been ob- 
tained by artificial lighting, careless of 
thoughtless management will result only 
in disaster.” 


Possible results from lighting suggested 
by the bulletin are: more eggs in winter 
and the year round; the prevention of 
winter molt and a hastening of breeders 
into production; hastening the maturity 
of late hatched pullets; in all, increasing 
the labor income materially. 
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N olden days I used to feed with no 
thought of a chicken’s need; they got 
what came to hand—a pail of screenings 
or of wheat, or anything a hen would eat; 
the meal was never planned. One day, 
perchance, I give them oats, poor chick- 
ens with their hungry throats; another 
day some rye; then if some crushings 
were on deck I’d hurl those in for them to 
peck with tear-drops in the eye! No sys- 
tem! None at all, by jing. The Fijis 





F eeding My. Hens—y. ra” Tufft 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


\ 


non-commissioned king had more well- 
ordered plans. I simply fed by hit and 
guess, dished out an ill-assorted mess. 
I was a foolish man! Although my hens 
were fed on trash I used to roar, and 
rave, and crash, because the eggs were 
few. 

“Those hens,” said I, “are punk and 
mean, the bummest bunch I’ve ever seée™, 
a non-productive crew! I might as well 
clip off their heads and place them in 
their final beds, they’ll break me if they're 
kept! They’ll eat me out of house and 
land and place no money in my hand, a8 
loafers they’re adept!” Ah, chump was I! 
Those hens of mine were honest, earnest, 
stout, and fine, they had the proper blood, 
but where’s the hen on earth, I ask, that 
can perform a winning task when fed 08 
such a food? Where is the biddy fed 
on hash who can produce a show of cash? 
The diet must be right! A balanced f@ 
tion, fine and fair, well planned, propor 
tioned, studied, square—this must be kept 


in sight! } 
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A Variety of 


Tobacco Association Will Net 
Little 

1 AN interview in the News and Ob- 
reer last week Judge Isaac M. Meek- 

ins, who appointed James H. Pou, 

Hallet S. Ward, and M. L. Corey as 
receivers for the Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
éperative Association last summer, “in- 
dicated doubt as to the receivers ability 
to pay much or anything on the certifi- 
cates.” Judge Meekins continued :— 

“The receivers told me that they have 
22,000,000 pounds of dark tobacco on 
hand and that the average price of it 
on the open market is only 8 cents, as 
compared with 18 cents a year ago. The 
receivers also told me that much of this 
tobacco has been found to be moldy and 
that after R. R. Patterson and T. C. 
Watkins and other officials began to re- 
dry tobacco the life of the bonds given 
by them was reduced to one year so that 
the bonds had expired before the tobacco 
was opened and its moldy condition dis- 
covered.” 

The dark tobacco farmers of Virginia 
and Kentucky are in as bad condition as 
cotton farmers as a result of overpro- 
duction, prices being just about half of 
last year's prices. The dark tobacco 
growers of Virginia heavily signed up 
for codperative marketing and got ex- 
cellent prices for tobacco sold but this 
resulted in overproduction and an enor- 
mous carry-over, and the resultant losses 
will now fall on all members of the as- 
sociation, including the bright growers. 
Meanwhile, this year’s prices all over 
the dark tobacco territory are disas- 
trously low, farmers are holding indig- 
nation mass meetings, and in Kentucky 
and Tennessee there is a powerful de- 
mand for reorganizing the dark tobacco 
growers’ coOperative association to help 
remedy the situation. 

The growers have allowed their offi- 
cials to make some fearful mistakes in 
codperative marketing of tobacco but it 
is possible to learn from these lessons 
and develop successful organizations for 
the future. If success is to be won, 
however, it must be done along the lines 
of the “twelve points” which The Pro- 
gressive Farmer repeatedly published and 
emphasized as necessary to save the To- 
bacco Growers’ Codperative Association, 
but which were unfortunately ignored 
till it was too late. 

The Progressive Farmer is planning 
to publish next month much detailed in 
formation on the whole situation. 


fea 


Are You Taking Part in Our Prize 
Letter Contest ? 


D2 you read the announcement last 
week of our prize letter contest on 
“How I Plan to Farm in 1927”? No 
Matter what their plans and ideas may 
» we want to know how Southern 
farmers are going to adapt their next 
year's farm program to present farm 
conditions. We want to know how you 
are going to meet the difficulties that 
’ Cotton prices and record cotton pro- 
duction have brought. 

As announced last week, we will give 
4 cash prize of $25 for the best letter 
anda cash prize of $15 for the second 
best. All other letters used will be paid 
for at regular space rates. In order to 
Sive you plenty of time, we have moved 
up the final mailing date to December 

a week extra. 










Ho 
Ww to Get Your Renewal Free 
a YOU like The Progressive Farmer, 

We hope you will interest yourself in 
; others to read it. We offer lib- 
" Premiums to club workers and will 

Blad to make you a regular agent. 

Or if you do not care to work for a 
oa of subscriptions, why not at least 
inp oe" to get your own renewal 
pid For each $1 in subscriptions for 

People that you send us, we will 












Farm Topics 


renew your own subscription six months 
free. That is to say, send us $2 in sub- 
scriptions for other people and you get 
your own renewal one year free; for $3 
in subscriptions you get your renewal 
eighteen months, etc., etc. 

Why not renew your own subscription 
in this way and at the same time do one 
or more neighbors a good turn by get- 
ting them as Progressive Farmer readers? 


GETTING GOOD PASTURES 
Finds Mixture Better Than One 


Grass 
(First Prize Letter) 

Y GREATEST mistake was in only 

sowing one kind of grass. Mixed 
varieties of pasture grasses will not only 
yield more to the acre and furnish graz- 
ing through a greater part of the year 
but they will last much longer. Condi- 
tions that suit one kind of grass may not 
suit some other kinds. Two years ago 
I secured a fine stand of timothy on an 
old worn-out field. Today it is nothing 
but weeds. If I had made a mixture of 
several grasses and some Japanese clover 
I would still have a fine sod. I am go- 
ing to get a flock of sheep. Ninety-five 
per cent of all common weeds are edible 
for sheep. Nothing gives pastures a bet- 
ter chance to grow than keeping tall 
bushes, weeds, and briers out. Cut down 
the old briers and the sheep will eat the 
young and tender shoots. Grass seed is 
expensive—consequently we ought not to 
waste seed. By finding the varieties best 
suited to the farm, by taking pains to 














secure a good stand and letting the pas- | 


ture stand as long as it is good we will 

have better pastures. I have lost more 

by plowing up good sods and having to 

resow than I have ever gained. Finally, 

clean up your pasture. Make a pasture 

a field; not a wilderness. R. E. COX. 
Grayson County, Va. 


Editor’s Note.—Mixed pastures are al- 
ways the best in the South and grasses 


need to have mixed with them legumes 
such as lespedeza, white clover, alsike 
clover, red clover, and vetches. 


Pine Thicket a Poor Pasture 
(Second Prize Letter) 


Roe several years I made the mistake 
of fencing in rundown hillsides and 
pine thickets for a pasture, but finally 
learned that the old maxim, “The more 
you put in a thing the more you get out 
of it,” holds good in pasture building. 

I first divided my pasture into three 
parts, arranging it so that the stock 
could be turned from the barnlot into 
either lot. On one lot I. grow Bermuda 
grass. This, I believe, is the best perma- 
nent pasture grass for our locality, as it 
furnishes grazing from early spring un- 
til fall and needs very little attention 
after it is once established. If the stock 
fail to graze it close enough to keep it 
from producing seed, I mow it when ‘the 
first blossoms appear. By this practice 
I avoid all danger of getting Bermuda 
scattered over the farm and get enough 
hay to more than pay mowing cost. 

On the next lot I grow lespedeza. This 
crop furnishes an abundance of grazing, 
and being a legume, it is a soil builder 
as well. I don’t allow the stock to graze 
the lespedeza too close in the late sum- 
mer and fall, so it will reseed itself. I 
mow it once or twice in the early sum- 
mer to keep down bitterweeds and other 
undesirable plants. 

On the third lot I grow Sudan grass 
or some other crop that can be used for 
pasture if needed, or for hay if not need- 
ed for pasture. I also grow peas and 
soybeans in most of my corn to be 
grazed down after the corn is harvested. 

By careful planning and a little extra 
work, I have cut my feed bill in half. 
The labor is greatly reduced, because the 
stock gather most of their feed. 














Study the"Business-End” 
“Zeal. of the Plow~and 


{ {AIINIS ° 
Nes then Decide / 
Lest draft, easy hand- 


ling, good turning quali- 
ties—all these features are 
vitally important.. And you 
will find all three at their 
best in the Vulcan Plow! 
Vulcan has won its wonderful prestige throughout the 
South largely because the “business end” of the plow 
is right! 


















unit, eliminating all strain on the 
point bolt and greatly reducing point 
breakage. Full chilled shin-piece— 
landside solidly locked to saddle— 
perfectly chilled moldboard, rein- 
forced with gray iron ribs—most 
emphatically you get extra value for 
your money when you invest in a 
Vulcan, 


The Vulcan Plow point has a longer 
snoot chill and wider edge chill 
than any other point. The Vulcan 
is the only make of chilled plow that 
has a point with corrugated edge. 
Vulcan points positively stay sharp 
longer, wear better and go into hard 
ground easier. Special Vulcan con- 
struction locks the base into one solid 




















The complete Vulcan line includes Plows, Harrows, Cultivators 
and Stalk Cutters — all of highest quality. See these better 
implements at your dealer’s — or, write for literature. 


THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 










$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. li is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 

a 











tobacco use 


SLATES 












pedigreed treat- 
ed seed cost only 12c 
per acre—why risk 
home grown seed? 


You can grow an acre of fine to- 
bacco worth several hundred dol- 
lars with only 10c to 15c worth of 
Slate’s pure-bred “treated” seed. 
Such seed are far better than 
home-grown—produce better leaf. 
They are true to type, virile. Our 
special treatment helps germina- 
tion and kills the germs of Wild 
Fire, Angular Spot and damping 
off. Growers state that they are 
worth double the price of untreat- 
ed seed. 

Write for Slate’s Tobacco Seed 
Catalog describing the most profit- 
able varieties. “Tobacco Culture” 
sent free. 


Slate Seed Company 


Producers of 95% of the World’s 
Supply of Commercial Tobacco 








Tobacco Seed 


tobacco, true to type and thoroughly 
cleaned. Also 


Treated Seed 


Write for Catalog and Price List 


MILL RUN FARM 


W. W. Green, Proprietor 
Bowling Green, Va. 

















Our Home Study Course of tested 
recipes, taught by a man who himself 
made a big success in the Candy Bus- 
iness. Candy is the only business where 
‘the little fellow has the big fellow at a 
disadvantage. Turn your 
kitchen into a smal] Candy 
from almost the first day. 






Shop—start making money 









A FARMER. 








Many now rich, started with no capital. Free book 
explains. CAPITAL CANDY SCHOOL, Dept. 16-0, 
631 Penna. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Sives. 


Dynamite isn’t all 
there is to a satisfac- 
tory blasting job 


AT clean shot depends upon com- 
plete detonation caused by using reli- 
able blasting accessories. Why incur the 
risk of failure of your blasting work by 
using uncertain accessories? 
ent saving (if any at all) is insignificant. 
Du Pont Blasting Accessories are always 
dependable, thereby ensuring the success- 
ful shot. 


The appar- 


Du Pont Blasting Accessories are made 
specifically for use with du Pont Explo- 
Fuse, blasting caps, blasting ma- 
chines—all accessories, in fact—are given 
the most thorough inspection at every 
step of manufacture. 
action is constantly watched by experts 
to see that du Pont Blasting Accessories 
are kept up to the required standards. 


In the field their 


Du Pont Explosives and du Pont Blasting 
Accessories are the most reliable, effective 
and economical combination to use to 
obtain a satisfactory blasting job. Why 
experiment ? 

Write for free copy of Blasting Accessories 


Catalog descriptive of them and how to 
use them efficiently. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
1004 Union Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va 
#43 S. W. North River Drive, Miami, Fla, 











125 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THG SERVICE OF INDUSTRY 


Highest P: Prices Always 

et paid Te s, men and beys, deal direct 
™ TAYLOR. Fee sh p+ de know from past experi- 
ence that America’s Greatest Fur — through 
Taylor Mammoth Fur Sales, p i diat 
cash market for all furs sceaivet from ran Ro grounds. 


Furs in BIG Demand 
wien ggg Nak hig TAYLOR FE FREE epouk TRAPS, 


B2 pages i in colors, hundreds of illustrations. 


ian. din a and Tayler complete 
ils Gewese” Mie. Ree WRITE! 


F, C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
2as Fur Exchange Bldg. _ ST. LOUIS, MO. 























fursInDemand 


} ae World’s Fur Trade is in need of 
see Furs. Prices are high. You can 
= what wesay. You can make 
est and most profitable fur 
ve ever experienced, if you 


end u 
* s the 
season 4, 





Furs Are High 


We must have all the furs you catch, at 
once, don’t delay to penpety the heavy de- 
mands of the wor est buyers who 


attend our fur pm a ur shippers are 


acquees = my h T- ag | market 
Prices. ea cas! s waiting. It pays to 
deal with the ld h of F t - 





Don't Wait~Ship Now 
Send for FUNSTEN FREE CATALOG OF 
TRAPPING SUPPLIES. It is a dependable 
guide for you to follow. needed 
to equip you at lowest cost. plete 
market reports, price lists and f niprins 

tags, all sent free to trappers. WRITE! 


FUNSTEN FOUKE FUR CO. 
320 Funsten Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NE week each year the farmers of 
. Pace either gather at Chicago 

or expectingly await reports from 
the great “International.” ‘International 
Week” is “Farmers’ Week.” 

The livestock breed associations— 
horses, cattle, swine, and, sheep—hold 
their annual meetings during the week; 
farm paper editors and publishers hold 
their meetings, and livestock sanitary of- 
ficials from all over the country all join 
to make Chicago the Mecca of the farm- 
ing industry during this week. And the 
gathering of the livestock clans is sup- 
plemented by meetings of boys’ and girls’ 
club workers, literally by the thousands, 
from all over the country; while the 
Grain and Hay Show which has in recent 
years developed to large proportions 
pretty nearly completes the interest for 
every American farm family, in this 
greatest of all livestock expositions. 

The show this year was truly the great- 
est ever held as evidenced by _ in- 
creased numbers and quality of ex- 
hibits and the well packed galleries of 
interested spectators on Monday, the 
opening day of the livestock judging. 


Livestock Judging Contests 
ACH year livestock 


tests are held for teams from the 
agricultural colleges and for non-colle- 
giate teams from the boys’ and girls’ 


judging’ con- 





| club workers. 


In the college judging contest this year 
23 college teams competed. Classes of 
horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep are judged. 
Last year Oklahoma won first place and 
this year repeated, again winning first 
place among the 23 teams competing, 
from California to Massachusetts and 
from Mississippi to Minnesota. Kansas 
College boys won second and Nebraska 


third. The first ten teams ranked as 
follows :— 

Points Points 
Oklahoma ..... 4,407 Colorado ...... 4,248 
Se 4,378 ON. dsi<6s000086 4,248 
Nebraska ...... 4,350 NE Sntncsaces 4,215 
Missouri ...... 4,346 eee 4,191 
Purdue (Indi- Minnesota . 4,156 

GED crcrcesecs 4,253 


Other Southern states ranked as fol- 
lows: Kentucky eleventh, Mississippi 
nineteenth and South Carolina twenty- 
first. It was the first team ever sent by 
the Miss. A. & M. College and they 
ranked higher than teams from Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. The Mississippi team 
showed its greatest weakness in judging 
horses. A lack of material for coaching 
contributed to this result. 

The five highest scoring individual con- 
testants were: J. Culbertson of Okla- 
homa, W. C. Bute of Missouri, G. D. 
Amend of Texas, E. R. Crowley of Ne- 
braska, W. A. Armstrong of Kentucky. 


Non-Collegiate Judging Contest 
AST year Oklahoma won first place 


in both the collegiate and non-colle- 
giate contests, but this year the juniors, 
or club boys, from Oklahoma were 
forced to be content with second place, 


but this is a remakable two-year ac- 
complishment for Oklahoma. This con- 
test resulted as follows :— 

Points Points 
Wyoming ...... 1,617 DOE scoveceeees 1,477 
Oklahoma ..... 1,576 Virginia ..,... 1,469 
Tllinois 1,535 New Mexico .. 1,467 
California . 1,520 Kansas ..cccsse 1,451 
Minnesota - 1,483 Mississippi .... 1,431 


Crop Judging 

AST year the team from the North 

Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture won first place in this contest over 
teams from the colleges of the great crop 
producing states of the Mid-West. But 
this year North Carolina had to be content 
with third place, although this drop from 
last year’s high standing, was almost 
made up by W. L. Adams of the North 
Carolina team winning first place among 





the individual contestants. 





The Progressive Farm 


| “International” Greatest Ever Held 
Winners in Stock and Crop Judging Contests Announced 


The ranking of the first five teams 
was as follows :— 


4—Oklahoma. 
5—Ohio. 


1—Kansas. 
2—Iowa. 
3—North Carolina. 


Carloads of Steers 


FTER the Sifting Committee had cut 

out the tail end of the exhibits there 
were still left 101 carloads for the judges 
to pass on—49 Aberdeen-Angus, 49 Here. 
ford and 3 Shorthorn carloads. 

The swine and sheep shows were the 
best in years and the horse exhibits were 
a surprise to all who have been heralding 
“the passing of the horse.” He may “be 
passing” but the International still shows 
that he has not yet passed. 


RAZ 
Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market remains in the 

same narrow groove which has e- 
compassed its movements for the past 
five weeks. It is now about half a 
cent above the extreme lows of the sea- 
son, but the gen- 
eral undertone is 
hardly as firm as 
two or three weeks 
ago. 

The basis has 
been a trifle easier 
in some of the spot 
markets in the last 
few days and sen- 
timent among the 
in and out specula- 
tive element is being affected by talk of 
liquidation of spot holdings before the 
holidays, or so-called “Christmas cot- 
ton.” The fact that the volume of rest- 
ing orders to buy cotton on declines, for 
the account of trade interests and inves- 
tors, which have not yet been filled, is 
unknown, leads to occasional bearish at- 
tacks by those who wish to test out the 
underlying strength or weakness. 

In the absence of information upon the 
extent of these buying orders, or those 
that will appear in the next month or 
two, and the volume of selling by grow- 
ers, hard and fast opinions upon the trend 
of prices is hardly justified. It must be 
granted that supplies in sight are gradu- 
ally mounting and are likely to continue 
to increase for several weeks yet. The 
movement into sight has declined tor 
seven consecutive weeks, but it was 
722,000 bales in the week ending Novem- 
ber 27 which would be a big movement 
at the peak of the season in years of 
crops of normal size. In short, the buy- 
ing power is large, but so is the amount 
to be bought from week to week. 

Reports of demand for cotton goods 
and of cotton mill activity at home and 
abroad show no feature of bullish im 
port so far as the immediate future is 
concerned. The quantity that is being 
consumed is larger than in any recent 
year, but the increase over last year 8 
small when compared with the gain im 
tot.l supplies of raw cotton. It is pos 
sible that consumption of American lint 
cotton by world spinners will reach 
15,000,000 bales of lint, or a million bales 
more than last year. Some of this in- 
crease in manufacture may be repre 
sented by larger stocks of cotton goods 
at the end of the year, however, so that 
the amount actually used by consumers 
may not keep up with the rate of mamr 
facture. 





GILBERT GUSLEB 


The upshot of the whole mattet 8” 


that the cotton market has not yet 
out its row of hard times. It has 

at this level for a considerable period and 
a rise to a somewhat higher level may 
next in order. At the moment, hower® 


it acts rather weak-kneed and it is possi F 


ble that another wave of liquidation, 
weak holders, both spot and spect 


will be seen. 
GILBERT GUSLER 
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Better Prices 


for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 


Brings Top Prices 





Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 
each gallon of cream 

h and out of your churn 
‘ comes butter of Golden 


creameries. 





drug or grocery stores. 


June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws 
for years by all large 
Doesn't col- 
or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
Write for 


. Used 


cREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & 
ithardson Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. 


ee 





its done 
oy you need 


ityou o ucosmaty to use and 


Ig 













can, enables 
to 


KESTER 


Est. 1899 


A touch and 


@at—and Kester Metal 


with 


your own soldering at 
home as well as an 
expert. Full direc- 
tions with each 


atty- 





METAL MENDER 
StS deena ares OSA 





RICH SOIL 

Two farmers were arguing about the fer- 
tility of the soil of their respective states. 

“Why, the soil is so rich in my state,” 
said one, “that a man with a peg leg daren't 
stand still for five minutes. The wooden leg 
will grow roots.” 

“That's nothing,” 
ed. “Back where I came from the 
rich that all the peg-legged men carry hatch 
ets so they can chop off the twigs that keep 
sprouting account of all the nutritious 
dust in the air.” 


the other farmer respond- 
land is so 


on 





EVIDENTLY OF NO AVAIL 


A small boy was taken by his father to 
Washington and taken to visit Congress. 
He was much interested in the chaplain, 


who always opened the sessions with a prayer. 
Both in the Senate and the House he had 
observed this procedure. 

Finally he asked: “‘Papa, why does the min- 
ister’ come in every day and pray for Con- 
gress?” 

“You've got it all wrong, son,” replied his 
father. “The minister comes in every day, 
looks over Congress, and then prays for the 
country.” 

AND THE BOSS BOOSTED HIM 

Young Jenkins had asked his employer if 
he might have the afternoon off to attend 
his grandmother’s funeral, and, old as the 
story was, it worked. 

An hour later he was about to enter the 
baseball ground when whom did he see stand- 
ing beside him but his employer himself. 

Young Jenkins did not lose his wits, how- 
ever. 
turned to the ticket seller and 
tone loud enough for his employer to hear: 

“Would you kindly direct me to the ceme- 
tery?” 


, 


THE SENSES 
A teacher tells of an incident in a primary 
school examination over which she presided. 
One of the questions was with reference to 
the five senses, and a bright pupil handled 
the subject this way: 


ing, yawning, coughing. By the sixth sense 


is snoring.” 


THE ACID TEST 
Mrs. Greene—“Mary, how do you tell an old 


chicken from a young one?” 
Mary—“By the teeth, ma’am.” 
Mrs. Greene—‘How silly! Chickens have 


no teeth.” 
Mary—‘‘No, but I have.”—Kansas City Star. 


TIMELY 


“That certainly was a very fine sermon,” 
said an enthusiastic church member who was 
an ardent admirer of the minister. “A fine 
sermon, and well timed, too.” 

“Yes,” answered the unadmiring neighbor, 
“it certainly well timed. Fully half of 
the congregation had their watches out.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY—Copyriteht, 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ine, 


was 

















I DON’ KNOW WHUT MAKE 
Boss FusS AT ME So 
MUCH --- EF HE JES’ 
BRAG ON ME A LIL 
Bit ID WORK MAH FooL 
HAID OFF!!! 


















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Doctuh ‘low Kun’l Bob got ‘“auto- 
toxication,” but I'se tellin’ de truf'— 
most’ ev'ybody ‘flicted wid dat melody 
dese days! 








Instead of putting his money down, he | 
said in a| 





“The five senses are sneezing, sobbing, cry- | 


is meant an extra one some folks have, This | 























































Big to Pull Stumps 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest Way 







ha 


ae 
A: 
; a 











It Pays 





Rich Soil 
beneath stumps 
is full of Hydro- 










gen, Oxygen, 
’ ‘ne HERCULES § oie 
Phen 4S... Stump Puller WY vain, 


Make Big Money in spare time pulling stumps with the Hercules. 
$1400 is what J. A. Replogle, Appanoose Co., Ia., made in one year, 
spare time. $10,000 in 6 years! Think of it! If you just clear your 
own farm, the Hercules pays foritself. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 
$2000 clearing others, then sold his Hercules. The 


his farm, made 


Hercules is a Money*-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. 


will be for you, too. 


“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” 
So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about the Hercules. Thou- 
Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 

Both have practical 
labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, easiest. 
operating stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 
any job of stump pulling—big or little—atl owest cost. 
now ready. Ironbound Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 


Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 
10% down brings you any Hercules on easy payments. Quickly ~ 
pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will pull any stump, 
Dependable! Let me 
show you the easiest, surest_way to make spare time pay Big 
Earnings with the Hercules,“Send name and address, No money. 
I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, easy-payment offer for 


sands of others, including W. P. 


Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. 


any size and any place, cheaper and quicker. 


a limite 







Quick—Today! 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 


.613 29th St., Centerville,lowa payments. 


making crops. 


Write for 


CREE 
FRE 

Only 10% down 
brings any Her- 


cules at once on 
Easy Payments. 


It 





1927 models 


y 
- ureP w= GC 
ms 


taa7 


time only. Write 








Get Free Book and details 
of my easy payment plan 
—10% down, balance easy 























Woman’s Home Companion 

l year .... 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 
Regular price ..... 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








. .$1.00 


EPR aAe Ee ge 2: 


. . $3.00 



































Do You Own An 


Edison 
Cylinder Phonograph? 


Edison cylinder phonograph 
owners are cordially invited 
to use our new 48-hour di- 
rect mail service from Mr. 
Edison’s Laboratories at Or- 
ange, New Jersey, for the 
new improved Blue Amber- 
ola records, Gospel Hymns, 
jolly comic songs, old-fash- 
ioned dances, heart songs 
and Broadway’s latest favor- 
ites delivered right at your 
door. Send the attached cou- 
pon for our big new free 
catalog and new low prices. 
Thomas A. Edison guaran- 
tees satisfaction. 


Thomas A. Edison 


Cylinder Phonograph Division, 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 

















MORE PROFIT 
from LESS LAND! 


The only reason any man moves from one 
farming community to another is because he 
is convinced that he and his family will enjoy 
better living conditions and more profit for 
his efforts. 


Florida has just awakened to her tremen- 
dous agricultural possibilities, and Lakeland, 
the metropolis of Polk County, the richest 
county per capita in the United States, is in 
the heart of Florida’s leading farm section. 

Lakeland is a prosperous, modern city in 
eve respect, surrounded by thousands of 
fertile productive acres. You can grow crops 

re every month in the year. Many farmers 
in this district get three and four crops a 
year from the same land. In this way you can 
actually get more profit from less land—and 
live better. 


Lakeland Chamber of Commerce has 
a host of interesting farm facts. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


akeland 
304 Orange St. Lakeland, Fa. 


svoesececcessoee COUPON eeeeseeecececes 





You'll 
like 


Lakeland Chamber of Commerce. 
304 Orange Street, Lakeland, Piorida. 

Please send me your latest Lakeland Poultry Facts 
and Figures. 


















1310 (26) 











|Farmers Exchange ft i 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 











and Virginia, 


vo Carolina, South Carolina, 
po Bas my The follow 


editions of The Progressive Farmer also. 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 


This ts “the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 


Each inidal, 
An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers to use other 
ing table shows rates per word for advertising in 
number or amount counts as a word. We 








n— [Circulation— 

Carolinas-Virsinia. 120,000 

State plainly Mississippi Calley.. 135, 000 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama.. 100,000 
wish to use. eer 120,000 
All four editions... 475.000 





Farmers’ Exchange— 
& cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 


ates Covered— 

Rice Mh Rive GE Wilks wennce 
Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky.. 
Ga., Ala., and Fla. 
Texas and 8. Okla. 6 cents per word 
Whole South 27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | | 


M. B. Bran- 





Wanted.—Registered Jersey heifers. 


non, Tronecity, Ala 
Walnut Kernels 
winter. Beecherott 


Wanted.— Eges for 
and January delivery; 








Harvest now; pick alt 


Bellbuckle, "Ter nn. 


hatching purposes for December 
Reds, Rocks, and White Wyan- 


Ww anted 
Farm, 





Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions $1.50. 
Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frost-proof Early Jersey ee plants: 1,000, w. 50; 





5,000, $5; postpaid. A. B. Glegg, Moncure, N. 
Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions 
$1.50. Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia. ~ ¥ 
Good reliable Cabbage, Collard and “Onion 1 plants. 
Collect, $1.00 per 1,000. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 


ville, Ga, 








Dairying in the Ozark Region of Southern Missourt 


dottes. ; Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C, oor ioctl Cabbass planta in eesoael. 
Wanted.—Old time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, Prompt shipments. Farmers Supply Company, Frank- 
Tables, Chairs, Cupboards, Sideboards, Andirons, in, Va. 

xo 8 y mle t 4 Hig’ t ™ - - = - —____—_—- 

rice Wilt call anywhere, ‘Agents wanted. Stein: . TrY Duke's Virginia grown Cabbage plants: 1,000, 

metz, 1411 N. 22, Richmond. Va $1. Satisfaction guaranteed Duke Plant Farm, 

s aes ’ d Franklin, Va. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 

FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT $1.50; 10,000, $12.50, postpaid E. Morris & Son, 

Maxton, N. C. : aan 

Cabbage Plants.—FEarly Jersey Wakefield: 100, ng 

M 


19 months open 
wonderful grass, 


Arkansas means 9 or 
mountain sprigg water, 


and Northern 
grazing, pure 


mild and healthful climate. Proximity of the great 
markets of St Louis, Kansas City and Memphis 
makes quick delivery and good prices Prosperous 


good schools and fine hard sur- 
bought or farms rented 
Write for full in- 
Frisco 


growing communities 
faced roads Land can be 
at prices that insure good profits. 
formation about this land of great opportunity. 
Railway, 917 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis Missouri 
GEORGIA 
‘Opportunities. —Southern Georgia 


Wonderful | “farm 














lands Write for complete § information Chamber 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 

Brooks County farmers want more than hundred 
families to rent or share crop. Write Chamber of 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 

MISSOURI 

117 acres. improved; springs, fruit; joining school. 

$1,170. 8594, Mountain View, Mo. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

For Sale.--175 acres of the celebrated Latham farm, 
on National Highway No. 10 and Southern Railway, 
near the prosperous towns of Mebane, N. C 35 acres 
in alfalfa, 25 acres in fine timber, 25 acres in pas- 
ture, and the remainder in a high state of cultiva- 


tion 45 bushels of wheat and a bale of cotton per 
acre this year. Large barn and good dwelling house, 
silo and an abundance of fine water In every way 





an ideal place for a big dairy farm. Within a few 
minutes ride of the prosperous cities and towns of 
Greensboro, Burlington and Durham Main cause of 
selling, declining health of owners, Very liberal terms 
will be given. Write or call upon Trollinger & Mont- 
gomery, Mebane, N. C. 
VIRGINIA 
A fine farm for sale cheap. Would 


exchange for 
Va 


small property. J. Dimmette, Lunenburg, 
land on good road, close to 
an acre up. Will take part as follows 
timber, automobiles, trucks, etc; cash or 


Atkins, South Boston, Va. 


61 acres. good buildings, 
$3,500. 132 acres, good buildings; well located, $4,500 
Two splendid apple orchards at big sacrifice for quick 
sale. Write H. K. Hawthorne, Charlottesville, Va. 


Large or small farms in Southampton, Surry and 
other counties of Virginia Low prices, easy terms, 
titles guaranteed Write for description and prices. 
W. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. C. 


town, $10 
horses, mules, 
A. 


Fine farm 


terms. H 





including store building, 





PUBLIC AUCTION 


Notice Farmers All the personal property connect- 
ed with Dunbar Farm, Edgecomb County, which was 
sold November Ist, will be offered at public auction 





Tuesday morning, December 21st. at 10 o'clock, at 
the farm. This is a fine opportunity to obtain bar- 
gains in wagons, mules, automobile trucks, tractors, 


and a large and complete line of farm tools and im- 
plements of the best and most modern make. A fine 
flock of sheep will also be offered. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—A 
Rt. 4, Box — 170, 


Married. “man, experienced, 
Rt. 1. Box 92, Oriental, 








middle nore 
Norfolk, 


woman as housekeeper. 








wants job on dairy farm. 
. © 








Let Mr. Ozment. Dept. "225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 

Maiden lady, seventy years old, suffering from sore 
caused by burn, requires services of practical nurse 
for several months. <A good home in cottage fitted 
with all modern conveniences in the mountains. ba 


ten dollars wee Kly. 


Dd. T. Edwards, Junaluska, . i 


Men Wanted._We pay your ‘railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 








you is small. No “yo taken. For free booklet 
write, Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son to sell staple 


line of household necessities to rural trade. Ex - 
ence unnecessary. We furnish capital, you furnish 
labor. Good profits, If interested in business of 
your own, write for particulars. McConnon & Com- 
pany, Factory 1010, Winona, Minn. 


| PLANTS 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Frost-proof plants: $1.50, 1,000, postpaid. G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

















Frost-proof Cabbage pene: $1, 1,000. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 

For 10 days, Wakefield Cabase Plants: $1, 1,000. 
Sunnyside Farm, Catawba, N. 





Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 


oa $1.50, postpaid. 
W. F. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 








All kinds Cabbage, ay 1 plants: $2, 1,000. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. C. 

Frost-proof plants: 500, a postpaid. Carolina 
Plant Parm, Claremont, N. 





~ Cabbage plants, _ $1 per Prompt shipment. 


Tan 
—- Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


cents; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid, Wil- 








lia , Stokesdale, N. ¢ 
Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 7he; 500, $1; 1,000 
$1.50; postpaid Satisfaction guaranteed. Raleigh 


Raleigh, N 


Wakefield Cabt 
500, $1; 1,000, 


Plant Co., 





Strong 
delivered. 


plants, 


Jersey di os 
50; 


Early 
plants now ready. » 


H. R. Shriver, New Bern, N 


25 millions of frost-proof Cabbage 
Postpaid: 500, $1 Collect, $1 per 
ville Plant Co., The mas sville, Ga. 


C. 0. D “Plants not 
6c; 1,000, $1 Bermuda 





and Onion plants. 
1,000. Thomas- 


promises ’* Cabbage. 500, 
Onions 500, T5c; 1,000, 


$1.25. Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants Wakefields: 
1,000, $1.25; 2,000, $2.25; 5,000, $5, delivered. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Maple Grove Farms, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Cabbage “Plant Hundred acres, fine, large, well 
rooted, open field grown, frost pre a 75c, 1,000; Col- 
lards 75c; Bermuda Onions $1.2 Quitman Potato 


Co., Quitman, Ga. 
: frost-proof: 300, 


Plenty Wakefield Cobbene plants, 
7T5c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, prepaid; $1, 1,000, collect. 
Good order delivery pram J. T. Councill & 
Franklin, Va 


Sons, 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants ready; all leading va- 


rieties, mailed postpaid: 250, 50c 500, 75c; 1,000 
$1.50; expressed: 1,000, $1: 10,000, $7.50. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga 


' Millions frost proof ‘Cabbage plants. 300, 50c; 500, 
0, $1.25, 











T5c; 1,06 prepaid; $1.00 thousand; 5,000, 
$4. 50: 10.600" 50, collect. Old Dominion Plant 
Company, Franklin, ‘Va. 

Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants 
now ready 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own 
and operate largeat onion farm in United States, 
J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas 

Two million frost-proof Cabbage plants. Varieties, 
Early Jersey, Charleston Jersey, and Succession; ready 
for immediate delivery. 300, 75c; 500. $1; 1,000, $1.50, 
prepaid Sy express collect, $1 per thousand, cash 
wit h order Riverside Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 

Froat- proof Cabbage plants o— ready; all leading 
varieties. Prepaid: 100, 35c: 300. 75c; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.75. Collect: 10,000 M0 00. ‘Good strong 
plants and good delivery guaranteed. Shipping ca- 
pacity 500,000 daily. J. P. Council] Company, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


Early Cabbage and Rermuda Onion plants now ready. 
Varieties, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch and Copenhagen Market. Prices, parcel post- 
paid: 250, 75 cents: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00. We 
guarantee prompt shipment of size that will please 
you Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 





CABBAGE, ONION PLANTS 


this size type 
our Carolinas-Vir- 


Your advertisement in 
will cost you $8.50 in 
ginia edition. If you want more orders, 
have your ad set like this. Allow 35 to 
40 words for each inch of space. 


WRITE PROGRESSIV x FARMER 
Raleigh, N. 
frost-proof “Cabbage ‘plants 


Millions Georgia grown 





now ready. Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen, 
Succession, Flat Dutch; also Bermuda Onion plants. 
300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, prepaid. Collect, 
$1.00 thousand. "i. plants, satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. as : 
STRAWBERRY» 

Evergreen Nursery Gainesville, _ Ga. —Strawberry 

plants: $3, 1,000, delivered. 





Missionary Strawberry plane: 1,000, $2.50, prepaid. 
la 


Cc. R. Oliver, Castieberry, 


Choice. Tennesse Klondyke and Aroma plants: 50c, 
00; $3.25 thousand. A. B. McRee & Sons, Soddy, 
Tenn. 








NURSERY STOCK 


Apple and Peach low as 10c. Grapevines 5c. Best 
varieties. Postpaid. (Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 

Plant Pecan Trees—But before you buy ask for our 
folder and lowest prices on high grade Pecan trees. 
Cloverdale Farm Nursery, Sandersville, Ga. 











Selected Pecan and Satsuma Orange trees. — Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


“Bunch Grapes Adapted to the South. Carmen, 
Armalaga, and Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated 
circular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, F'a. 


Selected Pecan Trees.—-Cotton accepted at l8c per 
pound in exchange for pecan trees. Write us for 
particulars. Florida Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. 


Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Farmer Representatives Wanted.—It is easy to get 
orders Fruit trees and ornamentals. Get yours by 
sending us some orders. Greensboro Nurseries, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet; 
One year $2; two years (sizes $3 to $10), 














evergreen. a 
$4 per 100, 











delivered. Guaranteed to live, Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, Cc, 

Plant Pecan trees and laugh at the boll weevil. 
Schley and Stuart our specialty. Five to seven feet, 
basis twelve dollars per dozen f.o.b. here. Hampton 
Nursery Company, Hampton, 8. C. 

Early bearing, bred-up Papershell Pecan Trees. 


vigorous trees, budded 
Also Peaches, 
Bass Pecan 
the World, 


Straight, thrifty, well rooted, 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. 
Apples, Grapes, Figs, etc. Catalog free. 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in 
Lumberton, Miss. 





RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 


Can be sold quicker if your ad is attrac- 
tively prepared like this. his ad occu- 
pies 1 inch space and will cost $8.50 in our 
Carolinas-Virginia edition; one-half inch 
will cost $4.25. Why don’t you have your 
ad set up like this one? 


Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 


SEEDS 


BEANS 

Early Speckled Velvets, Laredo, Otootan and Mam- 
moth Yellow Soys; prompt or future shipments. Write 
for prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 

BEANS, COTTON, I LESPEDEZA, PEAS 

and other seeds can be sold by using a 

% inch display ad like this. These ads get 

attentioe and bring orders. Write 

HE PROGRE ef E FARMER 
Raleigh, N. C. 


COTTON 


record for 





























3 bales acre Heavy Fruiter. Catalog. 
Heavy Fruiter Seed Co., Royston, - Ga. 

Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, .. 


‘Wannamaker- Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
and inspected, $1.00 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mount- 
ville, S. C. 





Cleveland Big Boll, absolutely 
a grade planting seed at 
rhite, C ‘hester, 8. 


pure, sound and 
rock bottom prices. Write 
CG 








earliest cotton; 
wonderful 
“O., 


—— ‘Fruiter, three bales per acre; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; 
cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed 
Lavonia, Ga. 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 
adapted to all localities. Write for descriptive liter- 

















ature, giving reduced price of seed Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merce, Ga 
GRASS 

Pasture and soil building literature free. Lamberts, 

Darlington, Ala 
LESPEDEZA 

Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. Red Oak 
Farm, Covington, Tenn. 

New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La 

For Sale.—-Pan caught, recleaned, new crop Les- 


pedeza seed; also Lespedeza, Pea and Soybean Hay 








and Snap Corn in carlots. Write J. F. Luckett, Halls, 
Tenn. 
OATS 
For Sale.—Firsi year pure Fulghum Oats 85¢ 


bushel, f.o.b. Holly Hill, 8. C. In quantities, write 
B 


for special price. A. Bennett. 

Pedigreed Fulghum Oags, from a crop that averaged 
81.4 bushe's per acre, $1 per bushel Two weeks 
earlier. Very thing for late sowing. We made 66 











bushels per acre once, sown in late December. Pied- 
mont Pedigreed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, Man- 
ager, Commerce, Ga. 
PEANUTS 
Seed or Roasting Peanuts and Syrup.—Farmers’ 


stock Alabama running variety peanuts, 48-pound bag 
$3; 96-pound bag $6. Try eating 1 ounce raw peanuts 
after cach meal. 6 pounds No. 1 shelled Peanuts, $1. 
Sugar Cane Syrup, A-1 grade, 
$25 per barrel, all f.0.b. shipping point. Please send 
cashier’s check or money order with order. Goff 


35 gallons (barrel),~ 


The Progressive Fa 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Pedigreed Seed.—Fulghum and Avpler Oats, Tie 
per bushel; Redheart Wheat and Abruzzi Rye, $2, 
per bushel. All recleaned and graded. H, Q “4 
Newberry, 8. C. , 

2,000 bushels Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $13y. 
500 bushels Mixed Peas, $1.75; 1,000 bushels Wh: 
poorwill and New Era mixed, $1.90 bus hel; all f 4 
our shipping station, subject our confirmation, Hie. 
ory Seed Company, Hickory, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Chicks.—Be safe; book your order (for eacly delve 
seeding breeds. Lithia Springs Hatchery ~~. 
boro, . Waynes. 


Shinn chicks are better. 
100 up. Free 
top, Missouri. 


———— 
Big discounts on early orders for cur high quality 
chicks. Write for catalogue. Portland Hatcher, 
Portland, Indiana. 


10% discount on Jennings-quality chicks ang 




















Leading breeds, $8.80, 
hinn Farms, Box 120, Gree: 








Pedigreed cockerels half price. Special illustrated 
circular free. Jennings Poultry Farms, Elizabeth 
City, N. C 





Chicks.—Every week: Reds, Rocks, 
andottes, Leghorns, Anconas; heavy mixed. Pullets, 
hens, cocks, cockerels, Finest quality purebreds 
tard for prices. Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, 


Orpingtons, Wy- 





Higrade 
tested, 


chicks, 


pullets. State accredited, blood 
standard 


egg bred. Postpaid. horn 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wrendeeen Mod. 
erate prices. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms 
Brenham, Texas. 


High Class Purebred Chicks. —Thousands every week 
Most popular varieties. Inspected, blood tested flocks 
on free range. Live delivery. Order early. Prices 
right. Catalog free. Write Wilkes Hatchery, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. 


“‘Huskihatched”’ chicks are 
Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, $16 hundred. White 
Leghorns $15. Satisfaction and delivery guaranteed 
Members International. M. Sanger & Son, Mt 
Solon, Va., Box 433 


Trail’s End 307-egg strain White 
(The world’s best chicks.) Rocks 
and broiler chicks. One million chicks for 1927. We 
have 15,000 customers, hundreds of testimonials, Write 
for pictures, prices and etc. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


Real | Baby “Chick eng —Reds, Rocks, Leghorrs, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder pure- 
bred and individually inspected and selected for health 
and high egg production. Write for catalog, stating 
variety and number you desire Massanutten Farms 








sure to please. Barred 





Leghorn chicks 
Reds, Wyandottes 








Hatchery, Fox 3331, Marrisonburg, Va 
Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 


bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Order now 
Catalog and price list free. Harrisonubrg Hatchery, 
Inc., 200 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

You can sell more chicks and breeding 
stock if you offer them in this attractive 
and pleasing way. A classified display ad 
will do the job. This ad occupies 1% 
inches space costing $8.50 per inch in our 
Carolinas-Virginia edition. You may us¢ 
as little as % inch. Let us have your ad 
for the next available issue, I{ you want 
more information, write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Ross’ 
grade of hatchery chicks. 
flocks certified by Kansas State Agricultural College 
on egg production and vigor; a grade from flocks cull- 
ed by culling expert registered with the college. This 
year both grades developed to higher egg-production 
standards than ever. All varieties of leading ef 
strains. 1.000,000 chicks will be hatched this seaso 
Early booked orders guaranteed delivery when wanted 


Guaranteed Chicks.—Ours are not the usual 
Our AA grade chicks from 











Our new 1927 catalog and exceptionally low price 
will be a pleasant surprise. Write Ross Hatchery, 
Box 291, Junction City, Kansas. 
ANCONAS 
Fine purebred Sheppard strain Ancona_ cockerels 
$3 each. Mrs. Jesse Gibson, Dundarrach, N. C 





HAMBURG 
Silver Spangled Hamburg cockerels $3 each. 0. 0.1 

















Brigman, Huntersville, N. SSS - 
LEGHORNS 

April hatched White Leghorn cockerels, $3. M™ 

. G. Hauser, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

150 Ferris White Leghorn pullets. Now laying 
Fine foundation stock, Write Etheredge & 
Murphy, N 

Select White Leghorn cockerels, both Tancred, 8 
Wyckoff strains. Get them direct. $2.50 to % 
Hager, Alexis, N. C 

Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns, reared ee 
prize winners, Rest selected cockerels, $2 each 
$1.50. D. H. Reel, Irom Station, N. C. uu 

Ferris 265-300 egg strain White jean cocker 
April hatched, $1.50 each; 4 for $5. Rhode [se 


Reds same price. William Todd, “hwander_ ¥€ 
Large Barron Leghorns.—272-314 eg ‘tow Coa 
from importer. Broilers profitable. Order now. 
100, $15: eggs: 100, $7. Frost White Ege Farm, Bo 
123B, Weaubleau Mo. 
Beautiful Trail’s End 307-egg strain White — 
breeding cockerels. From great egg producing 
Pullets and baby chicks. Please write - 














years f 


Mercantile Company (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, = 
Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn a s from " 
PEAS breeders culled and blood tested two ‘or baci! 





Cowpeas of all varieties; list your wants with us. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 





Pink Crepe Myrtles, 50 cents. Alva Garner, Wake 
. ©. 


Forest, 


Fruit 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 


For Sale.—Pecan trees; price reduced. _ Write today. 
Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 


Save, half on all Fruit Trees. Best delivered ‘price. 


Catalogue free. Highland Nurseries, Smithville, Tenn, 

Quit cotton? No, but diversify; 
best crop to do it with. Inquire of J. 
Cairo, Ga. 





and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 


233. Concord, Ga. 





and pecans is the 
B. Wight, 





Pineapple Pears, 
Florala Nurseries, 


Retter Trees.--Papershe'l Pecans, 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. 
Florala, Ala, 


Wanted.—Cowpeas, all varieties. Send samples and 
quote prices. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Peas for Sale.—Guaranteed sound, pure; 
Wentoqastnti. Irons, Two Crop Peas; in new bags 
$2. 15 tushels Ninety-day Velvet seed same seas 
Edw, H. Hanna, Gifford, c. 


Peas.—Irons, Clays, Whippoorwill, $2.25 — =F 
Brabhams $2.50. Freight paid on 10 bushels or over. 
Quality best in ten years. Strong bags securely sewed. 
H. B. & Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. 


Mixed varieties $2. Whips, Clays, New Eras, mixed 
Irons and Brabhams, $2.25. Pure Irons or Brabhams, 
$2.50. All recleaned, f.o.b, here. Freight paid in 
lots ten — up. The Epting Distributing Com- 
pany, Leesville, S. C. 

















Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
ries, Grapes Cotegee free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn 

~~ Radiance Rosd bushes and Satsuma Orange trees, 
one-year $5 and two-year $7 per dozen. Thomasville 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





POTATOES 


For Sale.—Porto Rico Sweet 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


TOBACCO 





Potatoes, carlots. 








All kinds fruit trees; Peaches, 10c up. Ewverbloom- 
ing Rose bushes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, ete. For- 
syth Nursery, Winston, N. C. 


Tobacco Seed.—White Stem Orinoco, Cash. Warne, 
Hickory Pryor. Grown under paper bags. Pure, hy 
to type. Fifty cents ounce. ‘H. P. Webb, Stem, %. C. 


lary white diarrhea by the state. Order ang 

log and price list free. Harrisonburg, Hatchery, Ise. 

200 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels: early C4 

ed, range reared; choice select ones from — hast 

egg producing stock; —_ limited number - write 

egg record trapnest hen Prices reasonable, 

your wants. Carl Gilliland, aller C19. 3 aan 
(Classified ads continued on next pase 


Bee Advertisement 


on this page will go into i 
homes of more than 120,000 rea 
ers every week. 


Sell your poultry, eggs, seeds 
farm land, etc., this simple, 
cheap way. Others are doing it, 


See Top of Page for Rates 
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bulls, 

















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 














RHODE ISLAND REDS 


ker 











-WYANDOTTES 





Silver Wyandotte cockerels, 











gh quality and og 





as good as the best 


a Ze! 


q 


~ Bourbon a i turkeys ; 


_J. T Wall Stonevi lle, 











Spain-Goldbank strain; 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











LIVESTOCK 











BLACK MAMMOTH 





_ DUROC- JERSEYS _ 














POLAND-CHINAS 





nh 
. 
. 


























Two OR- MORE BREEDS _ 


i ms and pigs, carlots. 
_8 


Purebred and first cross pigs and shoats for feeders 


bred gilts and sows. Write Bedrord 


Lynchburg, Va. 


and breeders, 
Stock Farms 








For Sak 125 pigs, 8 weeks old, $6; 100 8 shoats, 
35 to 40 pounk ds 4... 50; 75 shoats, 50 to 60 pounds $10 
Satistacti anteed. Fair Hill Stock Farm, 
Mechum’'s Ri ve r ‘ a 

Guernsey Ci e al . Hogs. “Rea al | choice 

r r few youn Guernsey 

ans me ot the breed 
at s Gayoso Farms 
ss Duro Poland China and 
funds, $6.50, $8, $10 each 

$15 ump $230 Bred s 

» ) 





bi cl world’s best blood; only 








pl Males fifte follars 
males five Syring Grove Farm, Monteagie, Tenn 





MISCELLANEOUS | 





APPLES 


Nice _fohngon Vinters, Winesaps: barrel $4 Clevie 


Ander on, Chatham 






$1 barrel; 2 Wine. 








~ For Sale No. 1 Win s°p Arpies ~ 
sap, : barrel. Fair Hill Orchards, Mechum's River, 
Virginia 

Virginia Apples Hand pieked, number one grade 
Improved Winesaps, York Emporis s and is ack 7 vig. 
$4 barrel; 10 barrels or m $3.50 Every ba we 
guaranteed. Bedford Stock F arms, Lynchburg, Va. 

BAGS 


prices for § rocd al and mendable 
Write before ship- 
Atlanta, Ga 


Pay market 
hand bags, any quantity 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mi 


BATTERIES 


New Farm ~ Lig ght Batteries Your 
you better service than you have | 
new if you give it a fair chance 
Universal batterics Special] shipment 
for every make of plant Prompt 0 
trade-in allowance on old batteries Send for free 
battery guide Tells a about au radio, and farm 
light batteries Carolina Willys Light Co., Laurin 
burg, N. ¢ 











FARM MACHINERY _ 
Delco Lighting Plant 
Fletcher, Cleveland, Tenn 
Large ground Saw Mill in good sawing condition; 
prices right; come or write L. W. Williams, Catharine 
Lake, N. € 
For Sale at Sacrifice. —Complete Sawmill, 25 H.P 
Engine, 25 H.P. Boiler, Edger and Swing Saw. Write 


almost new, $1 nO Andrew 





J. Dudl y Wo xiward. North Emporia Va. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
~ Pork Fat dressed shoats, 150 to 200 pounds, 20¢ 
per pound Redford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





Bargain by Mail Order Southern Outing Flannel 
pink, white or blue; 27 inches wide; 7% yards deliv 
ered to you by parcel post, all charges paid for $1 00 





Satisfaction guaranteed, Franklinville Store, Frank- 
linvil le Cc 
ORANGES 
Florida Oranges.—Assorted box e nraining 24 or- 


anges 4 grapefruit, 20 tangerines, 24 kumquats glass 
jelly. $3 anywhere, express prepaid Taylor’s Pac 
ing Co., Tampa, Fla 


PATENTS 

Inventions commercialized What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 MeGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods 

Patent-Sense.—Valuable book (free) for inventors 
seeking largest deserved profits. W ay e Lacey & Lacey 
761 F St., Washington, PD. C Established 1869 

















Patents.—Time counts’ in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ form 
No charge for information on how to proceed Com 
munications strictly confidential Prompt c 








efficient service Clarence A O’Brien, 
Patent Attorney, 77-G Security Bank Building (di- 
rectly across street from Patent Office), Washington, 
© 
PECANS 
Pecans lice soft shells, 24c pound; papershells. 
A 


26c and 30c; large 35c; all postpaid A. C. Emanuel 


Lorman. Miss 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade Write for their catalogue, Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte. N. C 

















SYRUP 
Suga “Cane Syrup he t a ; new cypress 3 bar- 
rels, 35 gallons. T75c gallon, freight paid Ww. W 
Williams, Quitmar Ga 

TANNING 
Furs tanned and made up to order Remoc 
dyeing and repairing Fur Tannery. Mineral, 

TOBACCO 
Tobacco.—Kentucky sweet leaf: mellow with age 





Smoking, 15 pounds $1.50. Chewing $2 
Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 


fine flavor 
Pay when received 















Homesp W suaranteed Chewi ng 5 pounds 
1: 10. $ 10, $1.50 Pipe free Pay 
receiv Sen r ‘ Ky 





Homespun “Smoking ing: 4 pounds 
$1.00; 12, 2. 2! Send no money Pay postmaster 
on arrival Pipe free United Farmers of Kentucky, 
P adueah, Ky. 





Te ybaces Chewing 10 pounds $2.00; 
ds $1.00; 10. $1.75 Aged in bulk, 
Satisfaction guaranteed Farmers 


Homespun 
sm¢ oking 5 
mellow and 5 Y 
Union, Mayfield, Ky 


CHEWING TOBACCO 

Would you like for your tobacco ad to 
stand out over other ads? Write us and 
We'll tell you ‘on cheaply it can be done 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, c 











Tobacco. —The farmers say sell it. 10 pounds good 
hand picked chewing, $2; 10 ponnds good mellow 
smoking, £1; you pay postage Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Collier Tobacco Pool, O. D. Collier, Manager, 
Martin, Tenn. 








Patterson. 





MARKETING POULTRY 











County Fair Helped Him Sell 
Last 


a very nice exhibit, 


fair, I put on 





fall at our count) 
winning a - rly 
White Leg 


closing day, | 


number of prizes in the horn 
} 


class. On Saturday, the 


went around in the afternoon to help coop 


my birds for sending them home. When 


entering the poultry building, I noticed 
several people standing around admiring 
my first cock and first young pen. Ot 


course, I was soon in the midst, explain 
ing what strain and announcing the fact 
belonged to me. \ nice 
ing fellow from Mr. Airy stepped for 
ward, wanting to buy six cockerels. An- 
other asked the price on 20 pullets. An- 
Lexington put in a 
bid on the cock bird. So it was not long 
until I had sold all my surplus stock, 
and could have sold a great deal more. 
But this is the thing I am getting after. 
days ago a fellow blocked 
stuck out his hand, at 
the same time saying, “Don't you know 
me?” For a moment I hesitated, then | 
remembered selling him a nice pen of 
pullets at our fair last fall. day or so 
later he came out home to see our flock, 
and I sold him 20 nice pullets right on 
the spot. So you see how the 


| 
that they look 


other from down at 


Only a few 
me on the street, 


thing 
works. 

If you have a fine flock of birds, take 
a nice exhibit to your county fair in the 
fall. If you do not feel capable of pick- 
ing them out, send for your county agent ; 
they are only too glad to help in this kind 
of work. If you do, I am sure you will 
trouble disposing of 
HODGIN. 


not have the least 
your surplus J. N. 
Guilford County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—Second prize was award- 
ed a letter from another edition of The 
Progressive Farmer, so because of this 
and lack of space we are not printing it 
in our Carolinas;-Virginia edition 


e443 


How to Register a Farm 


I OW can I get the name of my farm 
registered so that no one else can 


use the same name? What will the charge 
be?” 


You may get your farm name regis- 


tered through the office of the Secretary 
of State, 
ably be 


Raleigh. 
about one 


The charge will prob- 
dollar. 


OL 


W: ATCH out next week for a Christ- 


message from Mrs. Lindsay 


You'll enjoy it. 


mas 








AGENTS \ WANTED 


Fruit ” Trees for Sale. Agents wanted. Concord 

















No Potash Potash 


Easy Picking 


SMALL, poorly developed 

cotton bolls with burs bare- 
ly opened make hard, slow 
picking. Your labor cost goes 
up. Your yield—and income— 
are less. 


Can anything be done to prevent 
this? Yes! In many cases it is due 
to potash hunger. With plenty of 
potash in your fertilizer, you are 
more likely to get large, healthy 
bolls with burs well opened and 
loose—fluffy cotton easy to pick. 


In addition to this saving of labor 
you will find that a generous supply 
of potash helps to prevent rust and 
to increase your yield per acre and 
lower the production cost per pound. 


Cotton fertilizers that are very 
popular and have given good results 
contain from 3% to 6% potash, de- 
pending on type and condition of 
soil. Potash pays! 


FREE—Lots of useiul information 


On fertilizing cotton for more profit 
is contained in our booklet ‘Better 
Cotton.” Write now for your 
free copy. 


Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 
10 Bridge St.Dept J-19 New York, N.Y. 


Genuine @ German 














52,000 Standard Bred Ih 


daily. Catalog Fr 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








LITY Chicks « Fegs 





strains State Accredited. Incubate 25,000 


Columbia, 





selected stock. 





| 352 W. 4th St., 


BABY CHICKS SEN? ONLY, S190, to 


»red baby chicks from best 
Send only $1.00, pay postman 


rest. Write for full particulars. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY 





Blood tested. State inspected. Catalog tree 
se Hatchery a Poultry Farm 
Route 11-B 





Knoxville, Tennesses Key 





i608 So 


We start you, 
Dept. 195. 609 Division 





to intreduce our Soay 
Reach Company Dept. A79 


auto parts, headlights 
furnisheri 
Mari m, Indiana 


patent patch for 
sils Sample package. free. 
7O1, Amsterdam. f 


cotton and sell 
Hustlers earn, from $1,500 to $3,000 yearly. 
today. Ww 

phis Tenn 


to $100.00 weekly 


urnishing everything 
Halsted, Chicago 


Rankrupt and Rummage Sales——Make $50.90 daily 
furnishing everything Distributors, 
Chicago 


extracts 


We start you without a dollar Soaps 
perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car- 
nation Co 1 pt, 2520 St Louis 














furnish auto and expenses 
and Washing Powder sus 
Chippewa Falls, Wis« 


We pay $48 a week 


Immense profits silvering mirrors at home Plating 
tableware, stoves, etc Outfits 


Details free Write Sprinkle, Plater, 530, 





Azents.—Make 2 dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
nstantly mending leaks in all uten- 


Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 





“Age nts.—-Our new household cleaning device e washes 


and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
Costs less than brooms. 
Har ‘per Brush Works, 205 3rd St., 


Over half profit. Write 
Fairfield, Towa. 


w anted —Several farmers to quit raising low price 
Rawleigh Products to consumers. 
Write 


T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. PF-3, Mem- 





Agents. — -New plan, makes it easy to earn $50 00 
selling shirts direct to wearer 

















v — Ho vee dai ry calves, 








AGENTS WANTED | 


Open a Rummage Store.—We furnish everything. 
$50 daily. Write for free particulars. Young, P2549 
South Halsted, Chicago, 











No capital or experience needed Represent a _ real 
manufacturer, Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts. 560 Broadway, New York. 

Agents.—$240 month and new Essex automobile. 
Introduce finest line latest style silk hosiery. igh 
pay daily in advance Extra bonus besides No 
perience needed. Samples furnished Silk hose 


We give you extra fine silk hose for your —. co 
Write for special offer. 
3637, Dayton, Ohio. 


Jennings Hosiery Co dey 


Nurseries. Dept. 25 Ticsnaed, Ga (Member international Baby Chick Assn.) ne 
Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable LaDerma SUMMER CHIE ‘KS ! 
Co Dent. RB. St. Louis 
z ’ and FALL 
Fire Salvage Rummage Sales, $50.00 daily We 
start you Jobbers, Desk M19 Write for fall catalogue and 





e A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE. TENN 








PUREBRED POULTRY | 





he ns and 


Cc. A. NORMAN, Sens 1440, Knoxville, Tenn 


ers. 14 varie'ies. Best pe 


Prewar Prices. Free live detly ry 


Lexington, Ky- 


Riverside Chicks E 


Ready now ‘at reduced prices 





FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS ae HENS 
3,000 March to June hatched White Leg 
wonderfully good yearling 


hers 200 wi ite 
Khode Island 


prices, mentioning 






also Barred Rock 
pullets Write 








WHITE LEGHORN EGGS~ 


for spring shipment. Sired by 200 to 293 ege ma!es 
bred 26 years Winners 16 egg contests 
Cc atalog, sia — - 








- - free Thousands of | 
hens 





GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930. ‘Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








quick sale. 


bye Sows 


— GILTS, bred for early spring far- 
‘ow. Priced at $56 to $100 each for 
Come or write. 


fi DUROC FARMS 


McCULLERS, N. C. 





Big discount if 
ordered now 


mnees C.0.D 








Keep Winters thieving fingers out of yout 
milk pails. 


Ww freezing weather come special farm problems. For 
example, the care of cows. To give the maximum amount 
of milk a cow must drink all the water she can. But a cow 
cannot consume as much icy water as she can warm water. 
Therefore, several prominent farm papers advise warming 
water for cows during cold weather. This additional care 
and expense is paid for many times over by increased flow 
of milk and increased profits. 


How to keep Winter from stealing engine 
efficiency, too. 


ore important farm problem in winter is efficient 
L operation of your car, truck and tractor. Avoidance of 
aS a —_ winter driving trouble is largely a matter of correct lubrica- 
- 7 1 tion. Follow the Cold Weather Recommendations in the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart while the temperature is below 
freezing. The correct grade of Mobiloil repays its slightly 
extra cost in many ways—easier starting, lower gas and oil 
consumption, smoother running, lower repair bills, less 
carbon and overheating. Modiloil proves the cheapest oil to 

use the year around. 


weather driving tips to save you trou- 


soci ble and expense 
sce. 


——— . Always push out clutch pedal before starting the 
engine. This relieves the “drag” of the transmis- 
HE correct grades of Gargoyie Mobiloil for, sion on the Starter. 
engine lubrication of prominent: passenger 
care are specified below . When starting in cold weather, use choke only 
Tee ee atOn E’ Mebiied Antic ccs, fl while cranking. Push it back part way the instant 


Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B " 1 the engine starts and fully, as soon as possible. 
Follow winter recommendations when tempera- } 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail ' All _ th e t . b fi in 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except { « ALMOV e engine to warm up before attempting 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E"’). yy) Cine driving. 

If your car is not listed here, see che complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. 








. Use alcohol or other suitable anti-freezing mixture 
in the radiator and keep at proper strength during 
cold weather. 
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CARS 








. Keep radiator protected by suitable cover during 


a @ cold weather. 
Mee ] Ol . Use only oil that you know is suited to your en- 


. gine. The correct grade of Mobiloil will give you 
Make the chart your guide lowest cost per mile and is worth a special trip 


to town, if necessary. 


Summer 
Summer 
Summer 
Summer 


Winter 
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\ bg Do viae Brothers 
a Essex 
ba Ford 

fa Franklin > 

Hudson Gas 
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. In winter you use the choke more freely. This di- 
lutes the oil in the crankcase more rapidly. This 
necessitates more frequent draining of the crank- 
case. Consult Chart of Recommendations for the 
correct grade of Mobiloil for winter driving. 
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Olds: me chile (4&6 
Owerland ° 
Packard 6 ... 
Packard 8 
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N BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Bufe 
VA C U U M O I L C O M PA NY ast Pitisbargh, se York, Gag pio yah Go, Dalle 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Studebaker 

Velie 

Willys-Knight 4 
4 Willys-Knight 6 
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